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Carson Goes 
[o Ottawa 


WH has Mr. Garson decided to resign as 

mier of Manitoba and go to Ottawa 
this ‘+k? Prime Minister King has been try 
ing get him to Ottawa literally for years. 


Why as he chosen this time to go? We can- 


not d his mind, but we can think of some 
eas that would have led us to the same 
lecis)' 1 if we had been in his shoes 


To .egin with, he must think that the Lib- 
rals 1ave a very good chance of winning the 
ext cderal election. From his vantage point 
nt Prairies he is not discouraged by the 
ilviig of the Progressive Conservatives and 
by th ir choice of Mr. Drew as a leader — per- 
laps ne is actually encouraged, because Mr. 
Drew. of all Conservatives, has never been 
) popular in the West. 
It possible, too, that he is more ready to 
isten to a call to Ottawa from Mr. St. Laurent 
than !rom Mr. King. Even Mr. King’s admirers 
would readily agree that, from time to time, 
he had put loyalty to party (as he saw it) above 
loyalty to persons, and this has led his cabinet 
ministers to respect him more than they love 
him. The same nmtay be true with Mr. St. 
Laurent, but in a quite different sense. From 
now on the ministers will know rather better 
vhere they stand and where their leader stands 
ind some of them will probably be rather more 
free from interference. 

It is no accident, we would guess, that Mr. 
Garson joined the cabinet about the same time 
is Mr. Pearson, who also could have joined it 
ilong time ago if he had wanted to. The same 
sort of reasons would be at work although 
Mr. Pearson has, in addition, his very keen 
sire to see Western Union and the Atlantic 
Security pact successfully launched this year 
ind next. With Mr. Pearson in, Mr. Garson 
could searcely afford to stay out. At the Liberal 
Convention last summer both were considered 
is most likely dark horses in the unlikely event 
that Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. Gardiner would 
put each other out of the race. 

The next race is not likely to be many years 
1 Mr. St. Laurent who never pretended 
love the glare of politics shows no sign of 
likiny his new job any more than he expected 
to d, if he ean lead his party through a 
successful election and a couple of sessions of 
parl ment, he might very well step aside. 
\pp. cently Mr. Garson is quite willing to step 
nto iis place 


A Poll of the Polls 


li & everyone else on the day after the great 
wey debacle we were talking about the 
pub, - opinion polls and why they had been so 
WT Everybody had a different reason. But 
point everybody agreed, no matter 
l© ier they had favored Truman or Dewey: 
he, were glad the polls had been wrong. 
In our own amateur way we began to take 
lice opinion poll on why public opinion 
poll; are unpopular, and we found that there 
are jour views on the subject 
So ae people frankly dislike and distrust ex 
bert. of all sorts. The pollsters set themselves 
1p experts. They were pretty arrogant 
ADO their claims and quite condescending 
bo. ignorant, unscientific mortals, like Harry 
ruan, who just did not know when they 
wer licked, This sort of pride naturally pro 
luc a strong prejudice 
econd group have no rooted objection to 
‘Xperts as such but they do like to believe 
that they themselves are human beings, with 
mi of their own, and not just a group oft 
sWhca pigs whose actions and opinions can be 
Oreiold with accuracy. 
ther group, mostly businessmen, are glad 
that the limitations of “public opinion surveys” 
have been so clearly exposed. These surveys 
‘ave grown to be something of a racket. Nowa 
‘ys a businessman can scarcely express a view 
40u! his own market or his own customers 
‘ithout having someone tell him that he ought 
‘0 have his opinion checked by a survey; and, 
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of course, such a survey is no good if it is cheap 

Finally there are the people who are con 
cerned with political matters, with how democ- 
racy works. Some of them have been worried 
that the polls were pushing voters onto band- 
wagons—that if all the polls said Dewey was 
going to win then everyone would vote for 
Dewey in order to be on the winning side. Fears 
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of this sort are now laid to rest for a long time, 
perhaps forever. Other people were worried 
that polls would hold back real political leadex 
ship—that, if the sheep were given a way of 
telling their views on day-to-day affairs, the 
shepherds would follow the sheep instead of 
guiding and leading them. But this can scarcely 
happen if it is clear to all that the sheep are 
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—Photo by Salmon Studios 
Study in concentration. A small, exacting audience previews the Montreal Junior League's 
forthcoming Revue. Here are Mrs. J. S. Connolly, Barbara Whitley, Eileen Peters and Mrs. 
Meredith Smith. For other pictures of the League’s many activities see pages 2 and 3. 


sufficiently human to change their minds and 
that the transmitting machine which is sup 
posed to carry their voice is likely to produce 


considerable distortion 


Theatre and Pacifism 


b lovin theatre-going public may as well face 
the fact that the theatre, like every other 


; 


means of communication of Ideas, is going to 
be used as propaganda by all soris of propa 
gandists. The theatre 


other hand, may as well face the fact that the 


propagandists, on the 


publie will not go to the theatre to be propagan 
dized unless it is also entertained at the same 
time 

Madeleine Carroll's new vehicle, 
My Fancy, 


and is on its way to New York, is another of 


Goodbve 


which opened in Canada recently 


the long series of plays about the wickedness 

of university governors and the weakness of 

university presidents. That is old stuff and 

quite all right with us; it may be a little hard 
Continued on Page Five 
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A Camera Follow-Through On Montreal’s Junior League 


Pictures : Story 


SALMON STUDIOS EDITH J. CLARK 











] Our cast assembles. At rehearsal, meet ballerinas wey 


Marv Pitts, Marlee Dohan and Virginia Dobson. Re 





abieks ? Musical director “Rusty” Davis, ballerinas, and Dorothy Walter, 


Anne Johnson, Shirley Bovd, Joyce Macario, Jocelyn Carter. 





Eager helpers back stage. Mrs. J. S. Connolly perches on a ladder to take notes 





as Mrs. Cedric Hands, Chairman of the Junior League Revue, advises. 









4 Lipstic ks and pins are borrowed in the dressing room, Junior League President Marlee Dohan adjusts Now the curtain rises on a Gay Nineties pair. bh re 


Added to our cast in this picture is Madeleine Gohier. her slipper before twirling in a practice pirouette. again are Madeleine Gohier and Virginia Dobson: 
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‘HU\V business enthusiasm reaches an all-time high in 
: J \; ntreal this week as preparations get under way for 
cK tho List Junior League Revue since 1934. 
eM As excited Leaguers dash to their respective assign- 


ment :, Montrealers admiringly recall numerous outstand- 
| -ague billings of past years. They remember the great 
ucc.ss Of Out of the Red which packed the theatre to 

ipa. ity nightly in 1934. 

T! forthcoming Revue will nab as many orchids, and 
na\ more, according to Show Director Frank Lloyd 
yvho ias toured the entire United States producing musical 
ey for American Junior Leagues. 

p: ceeds from the Revue, to be held on three consecutive 
, Nov. 18, 19 and 20, under distinguished patronage 
vill .o toward the League’s most valued projects. 

| ose are the St. Sauveur des Monts Junior League 
Ca which is entirely run and maintained by the League, 
ind he St. Andrew’s Youth Centre, a recreation and study 
con’ e for children in the congested Montreal districts. 
The Youth Centre is partially supported by the community 
and oartially by the League. The Junior League Camp at 
“whi 1 300 girls are given a three-weeks’ summer holiday 
req ired $15,000 this year. And the St. Andrew’s Youth 
Cer re, boasting a membership of 338 children, will re- 
$8,000 in 1949 from the Montreal League 





] The corn-husker skit is another popular turn. 8 League Trio, Joyce Macario, Anne Johnson and Shirley P a 


This time Mrs. Lindsay Mussells and Mary Pitts. Bovd perform to rhythm of guitarist Ralph Hill. 












And now the good works. Swimming pool at the 


| eague s Camp in the Laurentians for Montreal youngsters. 


;* 
12 More of our friends. Shirley Boyd with Mrs. Steven Lyman and Janet Campbell conduct a puppet show at ; qe" 1 


Children’s Memorial Hospital. “Homebounds” find — the League's newest project a very rewarding work. ag ei 





We meet our cast again. Ann Johnson at the Children’s 


‘Memorial Speech Clinic. Billy has been deaf since birth. 









ll Madeleine Gohier abandons “Gay Nineties” costume 13 Mary Pitts’ volunteer project: work calls for nimble lingers. Here she instructs a weaving class 
: ; ~ hcg s 
of the Revue for work in Children’s Memorial Hospital. at the St. Andrew's Youth Centre, a recreational and study retreat for children from 7 to 17. 
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Ottawa 
View 
Continuity Welcomed 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


This article covers political meanings for Can 
ada in the U.S. election. Economic consequences 
of the event are discussed by Associate Editor 
Wynne Plumptre on Page 18 


"HE DEMOCRATIC victory was received 
| with relief and even jubilation by many 
Canadians and yet it is not easy to find much 
explanation on the surface. There had been no 
prescience in Ottawa over the unexpected re- 
sult: people here took it for granted, just as 
they did everywhere else, that Dewey would 
win. This verdict had been accepted in advance, 
ind there was no noticeable apprehension 
about a prospective Republican regime in the 
United States 

If in the past that party had been associated 
with high tariffs and isolationism, there was 
now a widespread belief that Dewey’s foreign 
policy would follow the same broad pattern as 
Truman’s, and it was assumed that the events 
of the past few years had converted the Re- 
publican party also to the idea that multilateral 
free exchange of commodities and services was 
essential for a prosperous United States. At 
any rate the probable eclipse of Truman and, 
until a few weeks ago, the prospect of a Re 
publican Congress, had been faced at Ottawa 
without open concern, though the memory of 
the Fordney-MeCumber and Hawley-Smoot 
tariffs and their impact upon the welfare of 
Canadian exporters was still green. 

Looking back now, it would not seem far 
wrong to sav that Ottawa was resigned to such 
losses as might follow upon a Republican 
victory. Canadians presumably hold no hard 
feelings against that political party as such: 
it is just that in recent years Canadian rela. 
tions seem to have been happiest when the 
Democrats were in power at Washington. And 
quite apart from the differences between the 
two parties, there was a sense of relief at 
Ottawa last week that there is to be no break in 
the continuity of American policy over the 
next five or six months. 


No Need For Delay 


Continuity of U.S. policies which have been 
accepted by Canadians as constructive, affect- 
ing foreign affairs, international trade, North 
American defence, for example: this of itself 
is a welcome development. Continuity of pet 
sonnel is also important. It is only necessary 
to consider the probable state of affairs tor 
the next five or six months had the Republi- 
cans been returned to power after 16 years 
There would in all probability have been a 
thorough house-cleaning among the top-rank- 
ing civil and military officials in all the main 
spheres of international negotiation. There 
would have been rapid changes in diplomatic 
appointments. There are always in negotiation 
a great many important matters between this 
country and the United States. These would 
inevitably have been halted, or materially 
slowed down, until such time as the new ad- 
ministration took effective office in the United 
States. And the new officials, no matter how 
efficient and intelligent, would have needed a 
few weeks to find their feet. Such delays and 
re-adjustments have been avoided. 

Of course this kind of reasoning must not 
be carried too tar, otherwise it would suggest 
that voters should never change the party in 
power because the shift tends to slow up the 
progress of government activity. Sometimes 
voters get the impression that it would be a 
very good thing to halt the activities being 
carried on by governments, because they 
ippear to be carrying the country in the wrong 
direction. There are many aspects of American 
government policy and perhaps of Canadian 
relations with the United States which might 
conceivably benefit from a complete change 
of party leadership, even if that inevitably 
spelled some hiatus in current negotiations. 
But these are still highly critical times, and the 
gains to the world of an unchecked and un 
swerving policy in the United States may well 
outweigh, at the moment, any other considera 
rion 

North American defence is an _ illustration. 
Without suggesting for a moment that a Dewey 
administration would have abandoned the co 
operative arrangements which have been work 
ed out between Canada and the United States, 
and which involve continuing negotiations, it 
is still possible to feel a sense of relief that 
what is now being done will not be slowed 
down and thus in part jeopardized because ot 
a drastic shift in U.S. personnel conducting the 
negotiations. 

The favorite line of Soviet propagandists is 
to picture the U.S. as a reactionary plutocracy 
operated from Wall Street and using its gold to 
extend its imperialistic domain over the war 





—Photo by Jobn Steele 


Pickwick on the air. John Drainie. Vanccuver-born actor and announcer who plays 
Mr. Winkle in the popular new C.B.C. series. He also leads in Sunday's Stage 49. 


ravaged countries of Europe. A Republican vic 
tory under Dewey would have been exploited, 
quite falsely of course, as a sharp shift to the 
Right, and a return to the policies of the De- 
pression Thirties. Such Europeans as are 
allowed to learn the details of the Truman 
victory in the United States are bound to be 
enheartened by it, and rendered less susceptible 
to the misrepresentations of the Kremlin. Any- 
thing which helps restore Europe benefits 
Canada. 

Three political parties in Canada have in 
turn reacted publicly to the Truman triumph: 
each of them, naturally, announces that it finds 
good omens there for its own fortunes in the 
forthcoming general election in Canada. They 
cannot very well all be right. A sweeping 
Dewey victory for President, especially if it had 
been accompanied by the return of a Republi- 
can Congress, would undoubtedly have been 
hailed as a bright sign for the avowed party 
of private enterprise in Canada; indeed, a 
leading Conservative editorial writer antici- 
pated a Dewey victory with the observation 
that Drew and Dewey would be able to get 
along together very well. Such a combination 
in Canadian-American relations has been pretty 
well washed out by the announcement that 
Dewey would not be a candidate in 1952. The 
new leader of the Progressive Conservative 
party will thus never have the opportunity of 
seeing how well he and Dewey would have 
teamed up, though of course he may have an 
opportunity to deal with Truman, Stassen or 
somebody else. 


It Helps the Liberals 


It would seem to be a fair comment that 
Truman’s victory, so far as it has any in- 
fluence on Canadian politics at all, helps the 
Liberals and the C.C.F. but hurts the Conser- 
vatives. It certainly gives little encouragement 
to those who believed that the voting public was 
fed up with government intervention and high 
taxes, and would stampede towards a party 
which proposed to free industry entirely from 
controls, reduce government intervention and 
slash taxes. Truman’s determined opposition to 
Congress on the issue of reducing income tax 
in the United States does not seem to have 
hurt him at the polls. Another lesson which 
Canadian political strategists are likely to take 
from President Truman’s book is that labor is 
a great and growing force in North American 
politics. Truman’s own courageous intervention 


against labor leaders on at least two occasions 
demonstrated that a policy favorable to labor 
does not necessarily mean trucking to irre- 
sponsible labor dictatorship. 

But the sort of ‘“New Deal” philosophy which 
the Liberal party enunciated in the White 
Paper of 1945 and in the Proposals to the pro- 
vincial governments later on in the same year 
looks even better since the United States 
elections as a platform which will appeal to 
the masses of the voters. The Truman domestic 
rolicy, based on the earlier philosophy of 
,oosevelt and his associates, has many points 
ir common with that of the Mackenzie King 
regime in Canada, and the Liberal party 
strategists at Ottawa are pretty sure to be 
strengthened in their conviction that they are 
on the right track for preserving and maintain 
ing’) party support. 


Are Pollsters Dangerous? 


Among the elements of relief at the Canadian 
cap tal was, of course, widespread pleasure at 
the discomfiture of the pollsters. While 
there is no disposition to challenge the use- 
fulness of straw-votes when employed with 
discretion, I find from time to time a grave 
concern over the threats which public opinion 
polls may hold for the workings of the demo 
cratic system. If a poll can be represented as 
forecasting beyond probability that a certain 
result will occur, and if enough people believe 
it, then it may move from the legitimate 
sphere of prediction to the improper and 
dangerous sphere of influencing the hitherto 
free election of representatives. 

The result of polls depends to some extent on 
the way they operated, the questions which are 
asked, how they are asked, and who is asked. 
Manipulation of such details in the hands of 
unscrupulous pollsters might give them such 
powers as no one ought to possess in a demo- 
cratic state. The failure in the United States 
may result in a frenzy of effort to make them 
more scientific and thus more accurate. 

But Truman’s refusal to believe them, his 
plucky determination to prove them wrong, 
may very well focus attention on the menace 
which may conceivably be contained in their 
unregulated operation. If once the people come 
blindly to accept them, and be governed by 
them, they my well stifle and paralyze politi- 
cal activity. Such considerations as these, no 
doubt, lie beneath the widespread relief at their 
exposure last week. 
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SOMEBODY in Toronto has formed 


Proy 
sional Peace Committee, which to seen 
very unnecessary seeing that.the pres. »; Dea 
. . . . . ¢ 
is just about as provisional as it coul MSsib] 
be. 
It has been calculated that U.N. cos’. eyerg 


body in the world ten cents per } id 





. JE 
annum. Only the Russians seem to by tthe 
their money’s worth. 

From some of the complaints we h¢ tbo 
the lack of religious broadcasts on th ir w 
are almost forced to the conclusion t! the; 
is no other way of hearing about reli; 

. 

Mr. Dewey’s victory was “in the bag put 
Ss 
we 

escaped. 

The dawn which comes out of Chin ros 
the bay seems to be a red one. 

. 

A million Americans voted for lace 
which only proves that Mr. Truma hould 


have had a million more votes. 
2 
U.S. Department of Agriculture exports aré 
forecasting six years of prosperity and fill em 
ployment. These things are usually done j 
sevens. 


Nature Observation 

There seem to be two kinds of taxicabs j 
Toronto, one labelled on top TAXI, and the 
other IXAT. Somehow we can never cate 
an ixat; they’re always going the other way. 

e 

“Dewey is one of the ten best-dressed men ir 
the United States.”—- AP despatch from Ney 
York on October 31. 

And one of the best dressed-down on Novem 
ber 2. 

. 

Our theory is that the Americans got so mad 
with the pollsters telling them how to voie that 
they just went out and voted differentls 

7. 

How about a movement for having the pro 

vinces respect the autonomy of the Dominion? 
. 

Lucy says the American pollsters were su 

fering from Delirium Trumans. 
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Continued from Page One) 


i" 


rovernors, but they can usually look 


) t 

ae mselves. But the particular wickedness 

i the | liversity governors in this play is that 
” re use to allow the screening for the stu- 

ants. a film designed for the express pur- 

je 0 proving that the United States ought 

Ever’ go to war again. 

We not know whether Mr. Michael Kanin 


i hi associates, Messrs. Aldrich and Myers, 
fists or not. We do not know whether 


ws | y Kanin, the authoress, or Madeleine 
apr the star, is a pacifist or not. But the 
ie « ich they are putting before the public-— 
* w ch has not much except its teaching to 


omm« id it is expressly and carefully de- 
» convey the idea that war is immoral, 


igned 

* it can be proved to be immoral by films 
shibi’ 1g its horrors, and that such films are 
sing opt from the public whenever possible 
, aut orities whose bias in the matter arises 


om | e fact that they are financially inter- 
ed i the manufacture of armaments. 


rher was a good deal of that sort of thing 
xhibit d on the American stage between the 
Ivo Wo cS, and its exhibition had quite a lot to 
inwit! the fact that the United States was un- 
ble t. enter the war until it was actually at- 
hcked and was none too well prepared for it 
ben then. We have not the slightest desire to 


yppre-s such plays either in Canada or any- 
‘Ise; but we think it is important that 
laygoors should be well informed as to the 
er of what they are invited to see and 
he motives of the inviters. There is only one 
youp of countries which stands to profit from 
paganda of ‘pacifism on this continent 


where 


nara 


he pl 

3 Germany profited »y it in 1939, and that is 
he group Whose policies are determined for if 
y the Cominform. 


. 
brain Teasers 
SINCE) we began our crossword puzzles last 
Spring some of our friends have told us that 
hey ave a bit too easy and others say they are 
2 bit too hard but everyone seems to enjoy 
hem. In this issue, to add a little piquancy to 
he weekly dish, Mr. and Mrs. Crerar have 
a question in their puzzle. If you de- 
the question, and if you send us one of 
t answers to it, we shall be glad to send 
ou one of the special prizes we are offering. 
hether you want a prize or not, send in 
bans ver anyway. We want to know whether 
ol a» interested in the puzzles and whether 
ol would like us to go on with them. 


hiddey 
‘ipher 


he be 


put, V 


ator and Liferature 


ic If with the utmost delight that upon the 
ey of the introduction of Newfoundland 
nto t e little group of provinces-that-are-not- 


Play c-as-Quebec-or-Ontario we salute the re- 
bppen ance of Protocol, an “advanced” literary 
hart ly published in St. John’s and good 
nous to hold up its head in the company of 


ny her advanced magazine in this hemi- 
phe Its revival is timely, and serves notice 
hat ider Canadians need not expect these 
Canadians to contribute nothing to the 
atio ul life except codfish, iron ore and a 
lace o land airplanes at. 

Pr ocol invites contributions 


ewe 


(and is frank 


Bou! not paying for them) from “any serious 
oun, writer in English, either of ‘leftist’ or 
pure artistic’ persuasion”. Our delight is 


lt ~—itigated even by the slightly narrow 


erm: of that invitation; we thoroughly ap- 
rove of the young leftists of any province 


indi literary expression for their leftism, 
nd ir only regret is that our own C.C.F. will 
timo certainly get hold of those of Newfound- 
and nd set them to work at more practical 
obs ke getting themselves elected to legisla 


ures and Parliament. 
Fr n the “Notes on Contributors” of the 
ifth ssue (there has been a hiatus since the 


st our issues, which began in 1945) we gath 
th < most of the unexpatriated contributors 
the xpatriates are apparently in Los Angeles, 
‘hic!’ must be quite a change!) are labor lead: 
ls 01 some prominence; one was also New- 


UnCland’s greatest athlete a decade or so 
FSO, ind one who js not a labor leader is also 
Painter of symbolic pictures. We warn 


anadians of the older provinces to watch out 
the writings of John Avalon, the two Hor- 
°Ods ifounders of the magazine), William 
oble and Gregory J. Power. The combina: 
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" Pwish E knew who was 
causing all this trouble! ” 
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tion of literary expressiveness and actual ex: 
perience of work in the cause of labor is un- 
common in Canada, and promising. 


Republican Defeat 


"T’HE American elections are not so much a 

personal triumph for Mr. Truman as they 
have been generally represented to be in the 
first flush of admiration for the courage and 
energy which he showed in his campaign. Nor 
are they a personal defeat for Mr. Dewey, 
whose campaign was probably as effective as 
any Republican candidate could have run. They 
are a complete and shattering defeat for tne 
whole Republican policy of opposition to the 
New Deal. 

We make no apology for having accepted, in 
our last pre-election observations, the universal 
conclusion of the poll-makers and the political 
experts (Mr. Truman alone excepted) that 
after sixteen years of power the Democratic 
party was bound to be pretty generally swept 
out. We did however, make one reservation, and 
that reservation we believe contained the seeds 
of the truth as it emerged last week. “The one 
element of uncertainty in the contest,” we said, 
“lies in the fact that they (the Republicans) 
may not have concealed that opposition (to the 
New Deal) sufficiently well. The Common Man 
has been told ever since the Hoover regime that 
this is his Era with a capital E, and that the 
New Deal is what made it his Era; and if he 
gets the idea that Mr. Dewey represents the 
kind of people who will take his Era away from 
him he will vote for Mr. Truman, who is at 
least the ostensible heir of the people who gave 
him his Era.” 

It was not Mr. Truman nor Mr. Dewey who 
was the issue, it was the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties, and particularly the behavior 
of the Republican party during the recent 
period when it has had its way in Congress. It 
was against that party and that Congress that 
Mr. Truman directed the whole force of his at 
tack; and he was right, for that was what made 
the Common Man suspect that the Republican 
party was out to take his Era away froin him. 
The Taft-Hartley Act is merely one of several 
measures which nourished that suspicion. It 
was in many respects a desirable and even 
necessary piece of legislation, but even the 
campaigning Republicans had to admit that it 
needed amending, and the party wouid cer- 
tainly have been much better advised to be in 
less of a hurry about it. But the basic cause of 
the Democratic triumph is the fact that the 
Republicans could not conceal the deep and 
abiding hatred which their predominant ele- 
ments feel to this day for the author of the 
New Deal and all his works. 

It is a defect of the political mentality cf Am 
ericans generally that the party out of power 
seldom recognizes how much of the policies of 
the party in power is necessitated by the com 
pulsion of the times—-how many of the same 
things they, the opposition, would have had to 
do had they been in power themselves. The 
Republicans, it has seemed to us, have not yet 
learned what a vast distance the world has 
travelled during the sixteen years since they 
last held the Presidency of the United States- 


how many things that were possible in the first 





years of Mr. Hoover are not possible now. They 
received last week the most dramatic lesson to 
that effect that was ever offered in their coun. 
try. The party opposed to them had been in 
power for sixteen years; it appeared rent asun- 
der by the defection of two strong groups of its 
supporters in the Dixiecrats and the Wallace- 
ites; it was led by ’a man who came to the 
leadership by accident and whom nobody re- 
garded as a strong personality; and finally it 
had been consigned to defeat by the unanimous 
verdict of all the experts. Today they see it tri- 
umphant over all these handicaps and all set 
for what may well be another long term of 


power, and will be another long term of 
power unless the Republicans can learn the 
lesson. 

‘T’HE imposition of penitentiary sentences 


ranging from two to ten years, and in all 
Cases accompanied by ten to twenty lashes, on 
five young men convicted in the magistrate’s 
court at Milton, Ont., on charges arising out of 
the wounding of a Bronte druggist, appears to 
us a suitable subject for an appeal to a higher 
court. Four of the five were not represented by 
counsel, and it seems questionable whether the 
degree of responsibility borne by each of the 
five was conclusively established. 

It is our strong feeling that sentences of this 
kind should not be handed out—unless in cases 
where there is no possible question not only of 
guilt but of the precise degree of guilt——without 
the adequate presentation of the case for the 
defence by qualified lawyers. Young men of 
less than twenty-one years are not competent 
persons to conduct their own defence. 


Strange Cahoots 


"T‘HE Toronto Hotel Proprietors’ Association 

should get a new adviser on public relations. 
The advice it is acting on at present is terrible: 
indeed it could not be worse if an emissary of 
the prohibitionists had fifth-columned his way 
into the Association's inner sanctum. (Is it pos 
sible, we wonder, that that can be the expla 
nation?) 

It is the pet delusion of the prohibitionists 
that the fewer the “outlets” for the sale of aleo- 
hol the smaller are the sales and the less the 
resultant evils. The T.H.P.A. has now rallied 
to the support of this doctrine with horse, foot 
and artillery. It announces that there are too 
many licences in the city of Toronto, and de 
mands that no more licences be granted. (What 


stopped it from demanding that some of the 
existing licences be cut off we do not know, 


unless possibly the fact that some of those cut 
off might belong to members of the Associa 
tion.) It says that “competition has resulted in 
illegal and unethical practices,” 
and service to minors, sale and 


such as “sale 
service to in 
toxicated persons, and sale and service before 
and after regulation hours.” 

We shall not dispute with the 'T.H.P.A. the 
existence of these evils. The T.H.P.A. ought to 
know, since if they exist they exist in the prem- 
ises of members of the Association, and the 
law-breaking is performed either by those mem 
bers or by their employees. But to blame them 
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on competition, and to assert that they are due 
to the number of the competitors, is simply 
childish. 

Illegal methods such as those described are 
not resorted to for the fun of the thing, they 
are resorted to for the sake of the profit which 
they bring. It is the suggestion of the T.H.P.A 
argument that some at least of their members 
need this additional profit in order to break 
even. The licensing authorities do not guaran- 
tee a profit when they grant a licence, and if 
any licence-holder finds that he cannot break 
even he always has the option of withdrawing 
from the business and saving the licence 
But it is not at all unusual for people to break 
the law—-when it is not adequately enforced 
for the sake of the profit that they can make, 
even when they are not running in the red o1 
anywhere near it; and the T.H.P.A. offers no 
evidence whatever that any of its members 
would actually lose money if they did not break 
the law. For ourselves we are strongly disin 
clined to believe anything of the kind, and we 
fancy most of our readers, at any rate those 
who occasionally visit the beverage rooms and 
the cocktail lounges, will agree with us 

The truth is that there are not too many li 
cences but too few, a condition which causes an 
immense capital value to be attached to the 
possession of one. In consequence the licensing 
authorities are reluctant to cancel or suspend a 
licence even when they are satisfied that the 
law is being broken; and they make no violent 
effort to learn whether the law is broken, and 
the T.H.P.A. has evidently not the slightest idea 
of helping them. In comparable American cities 
the licensed premises are sufficiently numerous 
that they are very seldom overcrowded, and 
one can consume one's beverage in peace and 
spacious surroundings, without being constant 
ly worried by suggestions that one should buy 
another drink or make room for somebody who 
will. But that is in cities where proprietors and 
prohibitionists are not in cahoots as to the 
manner in which alcohol should be sold 


A Notable Bequest 


“THE University of British Columbia has just 

received the largest bequest in its history 
Under the will of the late Paul E. Murphy, the 
lumberman from New Westminster, it will get 
$100,000 and this is to be used for 
worthy and needy students. 

We wish that our tax-gatherers, both federal 
and provincial, would do more to encourage 
wealthy individuals to make bequests like Mr. 
Murphy’s. Broadly speaking, the public is going 
to get the type of education that it wants, and 
if it is not paid for from private sources -stu 
dents’ fees, and endowments and the like—it 
will be paid for out of the public treasuries. 
The present trend in university financing 
which is to make our universities more and 
more dependent on direct aid from govern 
ments, should be reversed. 

We wonder whether Mr. Murphy's bequest 
might not have been even more useful if he had 
made quite a large part of it available for bw 
Saries instead of loans--that is for grants to 
worthy and needy students that did not have 
to be paid back later, or at least did not have 
to be paid back if the student measured up io 
certain standards while he was at college. We 
have seen too many students leave college with 
very large debts hanging around their necks 
Student loans are very useful, but they 
even more useful if there are bursaries to sup- 
plement them. We hope that some other lumber 
magnate en the West Coast will now leave 
$100,000 to U.B.C. for bursaries 


fee. 


loans to 


are 


Bribery and Corruption 


= British House of Commons has set up a 

judicial committee to look into charges that 
a number of officials, and possibly even mem- 
bers of the government, have been taking 
bribes. The bribes, it seems, are connected with 
issuing government licences of various sorts 
licences for imports, licences for forming com 
panies, building licences, and so forth. 

As far as we Know, our own wartime system 
of licences and controls almost entirely 
free from corruption. We can only recall 
instance where a man in a government position 
deliberately used his power te make money fot 
himself; and when the situation came to light 
he was immediately discharged, then 
cuted, and finally given a term in jail by the 
courts. 

But the lesson is clear enough. If there are 
no licences there can be no bribes for giving 
them out. The more controls there are, the 
more room there is for graft. 
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Many Problems And No Shortcuts 
In Making Canadians Of D.P’s 


By WILF KESTERTON 


In the education of D.P.’s and other immigrants for Canadian citizen- 


ship. Dominion and provincial authorities face many problems. 


Some 


provincial critics point to the fact that money already allocated for 
D.P. educational programs is not being used because immigrant person- 


nel cannot be easily contacted or even kept track of once they arrive in 


Canada. 


After considerable research, this Canadian writer discusses current 
criticisms and the enormous difficulties in preparing new arrivals for 
citizenship, without a compulsion that might defeat the purpose of the 


Canadian Citizenship Act. 


On the other hand, he points to the 


accomplishments already achieved with the aid of such organizations as 


the Canadian Citizenship Council. 


( pyer 10,000 displaced persons have 
irrived in Canada since April 10, 
1947. A hundred and fifty thousand 
more, of which perhaps 50,000 will 
be English speaking, may ‘be expect 
ed in the months ahead 
What is Canada doing about this 
heavy intlow? Is she taking ade 
quate sieps to make good citizens out 
of these D.P. immigrants? In partic 
ular, is she seeing to it that they re 
celve a thorough education in Cana 
lian citizenship? Amd, incidentally, 
do those same persons represent an 
nsidious, small, but growing threat 
to Canadian security? ’ 
These questions are raised by the 
riticisms directed towards Ottawa's 
handling of the D.P.’s, especially its 
educational program or lack of it. The 
lissatisfaction expressed comes main 
but by no means all) 
the provincial authorities who are 
directly concerned with D.P.-educa 
tion, and who are, perhaps under 
standably, impatient over the obsta 
cles that seem to hinder their work. 
Specifically they charge that no 
adequate supervision or record of the 
newcomers is being provided, and 


iy from some 


ot 


that. as a result, Europe’s displaced 
persons are becoming Canada’s mis 
placed persons. They claim that 


there is no continuity of citizenship 
training, and no clear-cut, Canada 
wide curriculum for D.P.’s. They point 
to the dilemma of such provinces as 
Ontario, which has already allocated 
money for education work among im 
migrants but which has been unable 
to spend very much of it because it 
cannot track down the displaced per 
sons for whose training the money is 
intended. They also say that, pen 


haps as a result of past policies, too 
many years elapse before immigrants 
apply for citizenship. And finally, 
they question whether present meth 
ods adequately safeguard Canada’s 
national security 

There are, it should be observed, 
difficulties implicit in the whole im 
migrant-to-citizen process which the 
critics tend sometimes to overlook. In 
the first place, it is no easy matter to 
keep track of .displaced persons with 
in Canada. Immigrants of this type 
fall into two categories, fur neither of 
which recording-methods are com 
pletely satisfactory. The first group 
consists of sponsored persons brought 
to this country by relatives who file 
affidavits that they will be responsible 
for them. Once in the country, they 
tend to get lost among its resident 
population, with National Employ 
ment Services and similar agencies 
having no trace of their whereabouts 


Control Is Lost 


The second class, consisting of per 
sons brought to Canada in groups to 
perform manual] labor, are more 
closely supervised, but even here dif- 
ficulties arise. In addition to ships’ 
manifests (which give the lists of ar 
rivals only) records of this type of 
newcomer are provided through the 
contracts of employing companies. 
After first employment is complete, 
however, even this measure of control 
is lost, since such records are main- 
tained only during the original term 
of service. Moreover, contracts are 
not binding, with the result that an 
educational agency’s chance of track 
ing down a specific D.P. depends al- 









> a 


fine to their 
fingertips... 


FOR EVERYTHING THAT'S GOOD IN A GLOVE 


most entirely on how long he chooses 
to work out his contractual term. 

Thus then, authorities are constant- 
ly confronted by such problems of 
supervision as that presented by two 
Lithuanians who came to the country 
as harvest-labor. Their very tempor- 
ary work soon petered out with the 
result that within a month of their 
first arrival in Canada, one of them 
was employed in a hospital and the 
other was working for a construction 
gang. 

The entire problem of immigration 
is further complicated by a division of 
jurisdiction at the Dominion govern- 
ment level. D.P. responsibility, vary 
ing in nature and degree, is shared 
by no less than four governmental 
branches: the Department of Labor, 
the Immigration Branch of the De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, 
the Department of the Secretary of 
State, and the Department of Health 
and Welfare 


Fields of Jurisdiction 


Then, too, many of the difficulties 
to be found in the D.P. education set- 
up are difficulties implicit in the 
B. N. A. Act itself. Immigration is a 
federal field, but education is a mat- 
ter of provincial jurisdiction. Munici- 
palities have a very real stake in the 
immigrant-to-citizen program. As a 
result, close coordination at three gov- 
ernment levels becomes vital. And the 
attaining of such coordination gives 
rise to administra‘ive difficulties 
which are not to be ironed out in a 
day. 

Those who criticize the present im 
migrant-to-citizenship training as 
lacking thoroughness, too often ig 
nore the fact that the D.P.’s they are 








so concerned about are adults, and 
that compulsory education does not 
extend beyond 15 years in any Cana- 
dian province. Moreover, it is doubt- 
ful whether an attempt to make it 
otherwise for displaced persons would 
be, on balance, a gain. Those familiar 
with Canada’s newly introduced cit- 
izenship ceremonies see in them an 
element of impressive beauty and 
solemnity invaluable to the concept of 
citizenship as a thing of high privi- 
lege. To introduce compulsion into 
the citizenship process might only 
destroy that much-prized quality 


No High Pressure 


Also, a_ high-pressure’ education 
al program applied immediately on 
arrival would probably fail. So too 
would a rigid regulation that immi 
grants must become naturalized in a 
minimum time. 

A more immediate need is indicated 
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by the behavior of many of | 
gees when they first reach t! 
try. Too often their react 
those of that new arrival w} 
interviewed in, Ottawa, caref; 
ed every door leading into + 
where the interview was taki 
so deeply ingrained had his 
state-eavesdropping become 

frequently they are those 
frightened and _ bewildered 
mother welcomed in Montre;: 
Canadian son. The first 

over, the young man began 
and expansively to lay pi 
spectacularly “painting the t« 
only to be cut short by his 

fearful, “Sh! they'll hear yo 
little wonder that relativel, 
government employees who: 
is to interview displaced pers 
had to be given what am 
private offices when so ma 
gees refuse to answer a sin: 
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The chapel is complete'y 


Air-Conditioned. 


Services are held here under ideal conditions 


(There is no additional charge.) 
Cremation Carefully Attended to if Desired 


A. W. MILES 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST 
PRIVATE PARKING 
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@ Make sure your Western Sales 
Message goes where it will do the 
most good—to over 1'4 Million 
Canadians who read Western 
Canada’s two greatest papers .. . 
the Winnipeg Free Press and the 





Free Press Weekly Prairie Farmer! 
No other newspapers exercise so 
great an influence over wealthy 
Western Canada. Both papers 
highlight the intelligent, 
widely-quoted editorials—truly an 
influential 


same 
‘voice’ in Western 
Canada ...a great combination to 
add more than 1,350,000 readers 
to your prospect list! 
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—_— 
tion in the presence of another per- 
<0 ff 


n 
Clearly such people as these are 
ady for an immediate, ambi- 


not test 

tious citizenship-training course. 
thei first need is to get the “feel” of 
the: untry—to “spread their elbows,” 


13 | were. They must be initiated 
into e securities of Canadian living. 
The must be allowed to get over 
the) fear of officials. That done, they 
sho: 1 learn, if they do not already 
spe it, French or English as need- 
ed Canadian life. Then, and only 
ther might they be formally taught 
the <nowledge of Canadian civics, 
eco) ‘mies, and sociology prerequisite 
tc ¢ izenship. 

Ir connection with this aspect of 
the oroblem, all evidence seems to 
sho. that it is not really Canada’s se- 
eul that is threatened, for after all, 
the displaced persons ‘have been 
elat vately screened. It is rather 
the: who stand in need of protection 
For confidence men, exploiters, and 
tric sters seem to regard them as 
the proper prey. Instances have 
bee recorded of so-called helpers 
cha zing exorbitant sums to aid dis- 
pla ‘d persons to fill out citizenship 
pap rs; in reality, the applicant 
sho: ld pay only the legitimate fee of 
$5 or in some cases $6) as the 
toto. financial cost of the act of be 
ng a citizen 


”) 


\ ‘ix for a Price 


e president of one ethnic group 
has reported the case of a man who 
attempted to extract $400 from a new- 
Canadian on the promise of “pulling 
strings” to speed up the admission of 
his father and mother to Canada; 
actually no black market in displaced 
persons exists, and bribery and influ- 
ence are alike powerless to alter the 
speed of the machinery of immigra- 
tor 
An unethical person of a different 

kind was the self-appointed samaritan 
who, ostensibly helping a displaced 
person to fill out his papers, inform- 
ed his client that the judge at the 
citizenship proceedings would be 
much more inclined to regard the 
applicant as a potentially fine Cana- 
dian if he carried life insurance. He 
added that inasmuch as he himself 
happened to be an insurance sales- 
man, he was quite ready to sell the 
immigrant a little of that commodity 
right on the spot. 

eople who are the victims of such 
ba:e-faced conniving hardly seem to 
be of a type to menace Canadian se- 
curity. 

hans the picture, it should 
pe haps be added at this point, that, 
de pite fairly recent contrary i 


evi- 
de ice, the very latest figures show a 
do vnward trend on the “time-of-resi- 
dence graph” among immigrant appli- 

ts for citizenship. Indeed, previ- 
oo. high figures may indicate noth- 
in more than the final nationaliza 

1 of the last, small residue of a 
h ivy and much earlier immigration. 
A all events, since the first D.P.’s 
p »per did not begin to arrive in Can- 
4 until April 10, 1947, it is still 

ch too early to attempt to pass 

gment on Canada’s D.P. educa- 

t an program merely on the basis of 
nbers who have already applied 
citizenship. 

Moreover, in spite of administra- 
difficulties and the subtlety of 
problem, which is not necessarily 
' be solved by a formidable appara- 
' . of registration, compulsory cours- 
® or the like, the education of the 
| >. in Canadian life is being given 

re attention than many critics ad- 

And the efforts put forth are 
ducing results 


t P 


{ itizenship Council 

n support of this contention, Mr. 
in Kidd, Executive Secretary of 
-¢ Canadian Citizenship Council, 
ints to the following accomplish- 
‘nts: 

‘The making of the New Canadian 
now signalized by an impressively 
eaningful ceremony provided by a 
inadian Citizenship Act that did not 
‘ist two years ago. This ceremony 
conducted with dignity by Canadian 
idges. 

“Today, probably for the first time, 
he immigrant-to-citizen program is 
being looked at by the people of the 
country as a whole. The comparative- 
Y young Canadian Citizenship Coun 
Ci is providing a unifying leadership 
for a coordinated attack on immi- 


krant adjustment problems by count 


less public and voluntary organiza- 
tions. The Montreal conference, at- 
tended by representatives from 99 
bodies of both kinds, affords a graph- 
ic example of just such a coordinated 
effort. « 

“Furthermore, the groundwork has 
been laid for an even fuller attack 
on the problem on a national scale 
On the suggestion of the Department 
of State, judges all across Canada 


were recently polled to determine citi- 


zenship requirements for immi 
grants. Their recommendations have 


already been translated into a mini 
mum curriculum by a special com 
mittee of the Canadian Education 
Association which met recently at 


Winnipeg. Approved in principle by 
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all provinces as a working basis for 
the education of immigrants all 
across Canada, it remains only to 
iron out final details of the plan. 

“And finally, special measures have 
been taken to meet special needs. 
Thus, for example, Miss Florence 
Gaynor, expert in Basic English teach 
ing methods, has been engaged by the 
Canadian Citizenship Council, both to 
prepare material to be used in teach- 
ing the immigrant and also to serve 
provincial departments who wish her 
to advise and train their own prospec- 
tive Basic English instructors. Her 
employment is but one example of 
the kind of practical measures being 
taken to educate our displaced per 
sons.” 


A 





Those responsible for the citizen- 
ship training of Canada’s displaced 
persons realize that there are many 
problems still to be solved, and they 


as well as the critics, are gravely con 
cerned about them. 

At the same time they do think that 
much has been done 


















INCLUDING THE NEW “ATLANTIC” 
A90 CONVERTIBLE AND THE NEW 
“HAMPSHIRE” A7O 


HERE IS BRITAIN’S ANSWER to Canada’s automotive 
problems — a model for every Canadian need! Yes. 
Austin offers to Canadians a complete range of new and 
exciting motor vehicles — built expressly for Canadians 


and to suit every purse and every taste. Austin’s great 


In the lowest price field, the Devon 4-door sedan combines beauty and graceful 


styling with unheard-of economy, up to 35 miles per gallon of gas. An excellent 


family car for all Canadians. 





Sti Abtanier Conover 


A sleek, ground-hugging beauty that’s eager for the open road. Power and speed 
to spare, with low, sweeping lines of breathtaking symmetry. A car for the rest- 


less, adventurous spirit — one that you would be proud to own. 





. . 
Larger, more powerful than the Devon — a masterpiece of the motor makers 
art, built exclusively for the Canadian trade. This superb car will fill a long-felt 


want in the Canadian automotive field. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED ... . 1393 YONGE ST., TORONTO, ONT. 





Canadian family comprises seven beautiful models — all 
made right — priced right. Whatever your motoring re- 
quirement — Austin has provided for it with a unit 
designed and engineered to give years of economical. de- 
pendable. unbeatable performance. Learn what Austin 
means by “a model for every Canadian need.” In addition 
to the three models shown. Austin offers the magnificent 
“AVT25~ Sheerline — the last word in motoring comfort 
and dependability: the “A 10° Countryman Station Wagon 
— ideal for business. pleasure or travel. and at real sav- 
ings: the “A407 14 Ton Panel Delivery — a thrifty. rugged 
and thoroughly dependable delivery van: and the *A40” 
1, Ton Pick-up — a versatile. economical. hard working 
truck for tradesmen and small businessmen. Larger trucks 
by Austin are also available in Canada. There's an Austin 


to meet your particular requirements. See the entire 


Austin Canadian Family now at your dealer's, 


IMPORTANT 


All Austin models on sale in Canada are equipped with conven- 
tional left-hand drive. Radios are optional. Austin service and 
replacement parts are available throughout Canada and United 


States. 
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New Program Truman Promised 


To Be Expedited In Congress 


By JAY MILLER 


Washingtor 


NEW New Deal is coming It’s 
: not a matter of poll-making o1 
prognosticating a thoroughly dis 


credited skil the American nation 
il capital at this time when we re 


cord the legislative action that Presi 


dent Truman will seek when he takes 
over January 20. 


He’s a champion in his own right, 
completely vindicated as the sole lead 
er of his own Democratic party, en 
dorsed by thumping majorities in 
House and Senate with a mandate 
from the American people to push 
through — the kind of laws that 
Willi lick inflatior nprove working 
conditions, and strengthen the nation 
it home and abroad. The next ques 
tion is: Can he do it? 


Reams of newsprint and fine white 
magazine paper have been used up in 
efforts of those red-faced political 


prophets explain why they were 
} 


wrong and Harry was right. Best 
solution seems to be that it was the 
‘little people” of the country who 
elected him, and proved those poll 


people so completely wrong. SATUR 


pAY NIGHT readers will recall the 


article at the height of the “‘Dewey 





Alben 


Barkley savs new administration will 


Vic e-president-elec t Senator 


continue support of Marshall Plan. 





is-sure-to-win” season (S.N., Oct.23) 
quoting five ‘‘littke people” who felt 
sure that Mr. Truman couldn’t lose. 

That’s the question that U.S. his 
tory writers will be fighting out for 
years to come and it seems more pro 
fitable to deal with some of the fact 
ual “things to come.” 


Action on Housing 


For one thing, the United States 
can expect to get some _ housing, 
which is so desperately lacking. Sen 
ator Ellender of Louisiana reports 
that he will re-introduce a long-range, 
low-cost housing bill in the next Con 
The measure will provide for 
low-rent public housing for low 
income families, for slum clearance 
and farm housing. These were hous 
ing features that President Truman 
sought from the 80th Congress but 
the powerful private housing lobby is 
accused of scuttling the bill and sub 
stituting aid for private housing, in- 
stead of a truly helpful public hous 
ing project. Senator Ellender ex 
pects prompt congressional passage 
of legislation that would follow the 
blueprint of the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner Housing bill which passed the 
Senate last spring but was opposed 
by the Republican House leadership 
and buried in committee 

The incoming Democratic adminis 
tration regards the sweeping victory 
of last week as ‘“‘an urgent demand of 
the American people for immediate 
enactment of a housing law.” 

Then there’s the inflation problem 
Representative Spence of Kentucky 
is heading up the House banking 
committee and he predicts passage of 
some kind of price control legislation. 

President Harry Truman has let it 
be Known that there will be no re- 
prisals at least immediately 
against those Democrats who failed 
to campaign for him. There are some 
notable examples in his own cabinet 
tamily. He is expected to follow 
similar conciliatory lines in attempt- 
ing to put the brakes on rising prices 
The strategy calls for appeals to 
manufacturers to cut basic costs of 
commodities and to the retail trade 
to do likewise. If he fails to get co- 
operation Mr. Truman can be expect 


gress 
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Next Congress will see early pro- 
motion of Mr. Truman’s New Deal. 


ed to “throw the book” in the way of 
excess profits taxes at the recalcit- 
rants. The President pleaded loudly 
and long for “standby” rationing and 
price control powers, but the 80th 
Congress couldn’t hear him. 

With reasonable assurance that the 
new Congress will back him up, Mr. 
Truman will try to push through a 
comprehensive program of. social 
legislation. 

Federal Security Agency Adminis 
trator Oscar Ewing, one of the few 
Administration wheel - horses who 
plumped for Mr. Truman to win, says 
that one of the first things the new 
Congress will be asked to do is set up 
a Department of Health, Education 
and Security. Ewing may be asked 
to head it. 

Then action will be sought on these 
specific items: (1) First steps in the 
President’s proposed 10-year national 
health program, based on compulsory 
government health insurance and 
vastly expanded medical services. (2) 
Extension of Social Security to mil 
lions of persons not now included and 
broad expansion of benefits to meet 
higher living costs. (3) Federal aid 
to education, for which educators 
fought so hard and so unsuccessfully 
from the last Congress. The project 
may seek some $300,000,000 in funds 
to start. (4) Establishment of a Na 
tional Science Foundation, as an in- 
dependent agency, to correlate all 
governmental and national scientific 
effort. (5) Specific action to meet a 
current serious shortage of doctors, 
dentists, technicians, nurses and oper- 
ating staffs in American hospitals and 
medical institutions. It’s hard to find 
a doctor down here when you need 
one and you wait weeks for dental 
appointments. (6) An increase in 
vocational rehabilitation, additional 
aid for hospital construction, more 
funds for medical research and diag- 
nostic clinics, and a school health pro 
gram. 


Reward to Labor 


Labor can expect a reward for the 
real help it gave to both Mr. Tru- 
man and the Congressional candi- 
dates who swept out the Republican 
majorities in both sides of Congress. 
Labor battled for one major objec- 
tive, repeal of the hated Taft-Hartley 
bill, and there is conjecture at this 
moment as to whether Mr. Truman 
will seek to kill the bill or amend 
away its objectionable features. 

The farmers, whose unexpected 
support of Mr. Truman was another 
factor that clinched his victory, can 
look for a continuation of benefits, 
although modified to meet objections. 
Agriculture Secretary Brannon told 
Mr. Truman long before the Presi- 
cent would believe it that there would 
be an unprecedented farm swing to 
the Democrats. And it happened. The 
Agriculture Dept. is now preparing 
legislation to amend farm price sup- 
ports, with greater emphasis on lim- 
iting the acreage farmers may plant 
if they wish to claim the support 
benefits 

The Negro and other minorities 
look for justice from the Truman 
administration. Their votes helped to 
elect him. The President is credited 
with a brave act in his last New York 
speech in which he reiterated his 
stand on civil rights. That cut off the 
Dixiecrats completely and wiped out 
any conciliatory bids that may have 
been made for their return to the 
Democratic fold. 

Over all the new Truman adminis 


tration will be a New Deal which will 
call for higher taxes and freer spend- 
ing than the repudiated 80th Con- 
gress would like. It will seek to 
satisfy the Americans who most re- 
semble the Trumans, Mr. Average 
American, his wife and kids. 

Other free nations appear to be re 
lieved by the Truman victory which 
removes the uncertainties that a Re- 
publican win might. have entailed. 
They appear to be confident that the 
author of the Truman Plan and the 
backer of the Marshall Plan will con- 
tinue to handle commitments abroad. 
Democratic forces in the Orient are 
more hopeful that they will be given 
much-needed aid to resist Commu- 
nism. Vice-president Barkley has in- 


dicated that the new administration - 


will try to meet its obligations there. 
The primary concern of the Presi- 
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DEAR MR. 





Title For World Church Council 
To Be Fair To Non-Participants 


S ONE reads of the first assem- 
A y of “The World Council of 
Chu: ches” recently held in Amster- 
dam (S.N., Oct. 9), and then notes 
it wis rather a World Council of 
grt} odox Protestant Christian 
Chu ches, one begins to wonder if, in 


3) (yling themselves “The World 

Cou cil of Churches,” they have not 

com what stretched the truth of whai 

they really are. 

It would seem to this writer that 

n sty and integrity should be prime 

factors for such a Church gathering 

they would therefore see to it 

their Council was honestly and 

rly named—this in all fairness 

ch other Churches as the Uni- 

ns, Universalists and even our 

sh brethren who would not be 

elcome in such a body, to say noth- 

of the Roman Catholics who 

to be non-participating. From 

the standpoint of honesty, if not good 

smanship, and fairplay, a cor- 

mn in the name should be made, 

approximating “The World 

‘ouneil of Orthodox Christian 
ches.” 

nto, Ont. 


WILLARD A. STEWART 


lourel Us. Pons 


YOUR review of Lily Pons’ new 
suum “Lily Pons in Operatic Arias” 
\., Sept. 18), you make mention of 
lennie Tourel, saying as_ follows: 
Her performance of ‘Una voce poco 


fav’ is less musical, though rather 
more sensational, than that of Jen- 
Tourel in the recently issued 


‘olumbia album of Rossini arias.” 
hanks for saying that Miss Tour- 
version is more musical, which is 
to understand, but I find it less 
to understand why you say that 
version is less sensational. Con- 
ring that Miss Tourel is a mezzo- 
ano, I should think that logically, 
ne would find her version to be more 
sensational. It’s an accepted thing 
coloratura sopranos to be able to 
sil coloratura passages, but quite 
extraordinary and almost unknown 
in our time for a mezzo-soprano to 
». Of course, Miss Tourel does not 
a high E, but then, who would 
t her to? By the way, Miss Tour- 
Rossini album received the An- 
| Reeorded Music award as the 

hest operatic album of 1947. 
York, N.Y. FRIEDE F. 


( nm od Sam 


\\ HILE I agree with Mary Lowrey 
on the general point of 
fiollywood’s man _ of innocence” 
SN., Oct. 9), I take exception to her 
|: ssification of the film “Good Sam” 
inother presentation of that type. 
I lieve Bosley Crowther, the New 
Yc ok Times critic, had the right inter 
tation. He saw it as a good 
1iored satire on Frank Capra’s 
ilistic conception of the American 
le. The patent absurdity of the 
the too-sweet role of Gary 
per, and the nicely sarcastic per- 
nance of Ann Sheridan seem to 
fy Crowther’s view. Seen as a 
tiche “Good Sam” has real mean- 
Let us hope Capra takes Leo 
‘arey’s broad hint and drops his 
traits of a tiresome bromide. 
Ont A 
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deeming Certilicates 


\'MPLY address the envelope with 
‘“ the certificates for redemption to 
Registrar of War Savings Certifi- 
es, King Edward Avenue, Ottawa 
label O.H.M.S. FREE gets your 
‘er to its destination without a 4 
it stamp. I heartily endorse your 
‘gestion that the government offer 
ectly a bond or certificate oppor- 
nity alternative to cash. 
f(chener, Ont. E. S. STOUFFER 
| disagreement 
PPHE first part of the = article, 
‘Profits Are Immoral’ ete., etc.,” 
'S good and practical and might well 
' copied and preached until every- 
body grasped its importance. Prob 
'y 99 per cent of Protestant clergy 











EDITOR 


aor 


would support the 


minority of preachers 


the Left. But the. last 


article would 


Christians. 


Your statement that 


For NEw 





seem to be 
tentionally or unintentionally a sneei 
at the great multitude of Non-Roman 


statement, 
might be conceded that a very small 
need 
warned that they are lining up with 
the 


half 


“tne 


Init 
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and 


to 


of 


eithe) 





lt 


be 


In 


Protes 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


tant denominations, lacking any au- 
thoritative means of declaring what 
is heresy, have lost all consciousness 
of heresy as regards questions of con- 
duct in our present day life’, surely 
reveals that your contributor is sad- 
ly lacking in knowledge, or else has 
bhiindly committed himself to a dis- 
honest belittlement of that great 
number of Protestants who for cen- 
turies have been in the forefront in 
the struggle for human rights and 
righteousness among all classes. Is 
it possible that your writer did not 
know of the presence of over three 
hundred bishops of the Anglican 
communion from all parts of the 
world, and including some from na- 
with us, at 


ticns so recently at war 
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the Lambeth conference, and their 
findings at that conference? 

Your editorial quotes a statement 
and makes much of what a Roman 
Catholic cardinal said only recently, 
but far more definite declarations 
were made by the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church more than five years ago. 

ARTHUR S. 
Temiskaming, Que, 


MITCHELL 


Agreement 


YONGRATULATIONS on 
Ones <"PFOrES. Are 
Doctrine Is the Modern 
Heresy” (S.N., Oct. 2). It 
lent reasoning, superbly 
New York, N.Y 
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Spill the Milk 


A S OUR socialist friends are always 
~ condemning Capitalism for its 
waste of food, it is rather snocking to 
come the following incident 
from socialist Britain. 

Two Aberdeen, Scotland, 
were recently fined 
gallons each oft 
cream vendors instead of 
away. Apparently when 
left for holidays, quantities of 
were left over, but Ministry of Food 
regulations did not allow extra al- 
locations to be made to customers 
and rather than pour it away 
farmers sold it and were fined. 
Bl, W 


across 


farmers 
selling ten 
milk to ice 
pouring it 
customers 


milk 
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Prime Ministership Has Become 
i ‘A Vast Power in Mr. King’s Hands 













se By BOK. SANDWELI 
Ried 
to. \ R. KING has been leader of the sought to return to parliament in 
me Liberal party for twenty-nine 1917 and was defeated by the con 
a years and three months. In_ that scriptionist wave. It must be admit- 
hove period the party has been in opposi ted that he has had luck as well as 
tion seven vears and in power twenty astuteness; his absence from parlia 
; two vears. In the five years of Mr. ment during the war, and particular 
Bennett’s regime, during which the ly during the conscriptionist debates 
Great Depression was in full blast, of 1917-18, was a great advantage to 
‘ little of permanent importance was him in reuniting the party in 1921, 
i done by the government of Canada when the bitter feeling between con 
Sc) that it can tairly be said that pra tinuing Liberals and Union Govern 
tically all the major decisicns of Ca ment Liberals would have made it 
nadian political history since the de 1ard for the latter to return and 
rf fe it of "tha Meighen government in work under one who had been promi 
1921 were decisions of the Liberal nent in the disputes of the war's 
party: and that means that they were closing years. 
} F decisions of Mr. King. Nobody has ; 
: disputed Mr. King’s control over the New | roblems 
party since he brought it to power, From the very beginning of his 
nobody has successfully challenged prime Ministership Mr. King had to 
eA, iny decision that he has made face problems with which no pre 
The office of Prime Minister has vious leader since Confederation had 
become in his hands more important heen confronted —the problems aris 
th t has ever been with any ol his ing out of the presence of a third 
‘ predecessors; or rather his use of Its party holding the balance of power. 
unctions has been so dexterous, So At first they were not very serious; 
a incomparably astute, that he himself the third party people were a mixed 
became more important, more influ bag. not very sure of what they were 
ential, more powerful, than they had or where they were going, and the 
no bee Mr. King departs; the office [jberals were only one short of a 
remains, for any successor to use as majority in the House. But this situa- 
v's Mr. King used it, if he Knows how; tion gave Mr. King practice in han. 
but we frankly doubt whether any dling supporters who were not amen- 
‘ prospective tenant will be able to use ale to the party whips, and when 
it quite as effectually as he has done. in 1925 he found himself inferior to 
oh Perhaps that is not wholly to be re the Conservatives in strength in the 
arf gretted. Mr. King has on the whole — fouse he was able to manoeuver the 
used his enormous power to very good third party people into a_ position 
purposes; another Prime Minister where, when they ceased to be will- 
a might be a little less wise. or a little jing to support him, they could not 
: less sound, or a little less patriotic consistently support his opponent Mr. 
a the sense of devotion to Canada Meighen. Mr. Meighen, less experi- 
pid et s a whole and not to any of Its parts enced in handling third-party allies, 
Mi. King’s power has derived from thought that he had them properly 
his skill in the handling of the  jjned up, though how he ¢gould have 
\ x binet, of the House of Commons, committed such an error is some- 
ué4 and of the right of dissolution. That thing of a mystery still; and the re 
iat skill appears to have been native. It sult was the Byng episode and the 
a8 s an almost incredible fact that this election based upon it. 
ot Ng brilliant parliamentarian when he be In 1930 Mr. King’s astuteness was 
ie came leader of the Liberal party had again in full operation. The depres 
ine sat in parliament tor only three — sion was becoming extremely serious. 
ya vears, trom 1908 to 1911, and for only and was obviously going to get worse. 
five years when he became Prime He had to go to the country in 1931 
Minister. He was defeated in 1911 if not earlier; he was pretty sure to 
»y the double-barreled revolt against be defeated then; if he went in 1930 
Laurier of the Bourassa French in he might scrape through, in which 
Quebe ind the anti-Reciprocity case he would have five years in 
Liberals in the other provinces; he which things might improve, and if 
— —_ —_o- — = o— — — — —_—a— ae ate — me ae — eS ee 
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he did not scrape through he would 
be leaving to his opponents the job 
and the responsibility of dealing with 
tremendous economic problems. He 
failed to scrape through, and luck 
was again with him, for the Conser- 
vatives had entrusted their destinies 
to a man who, it now seems practical- 
ly certain, would have wrecked the 
party even in good times. It was not 
the depression, and for once it was 


not the hostility of Quebec, which 
defeated Mr. Bennett at the end of 
his five years in 19385; it was his 


one-man autocratic rule and the con- 
sequent alienation of a large section 
both of his lieutenants and of his 
public following. From 1935 until to- 
day Mr. King has had the support of 
a substantial and at times over- 
whelming majority of the House of 
Commons, in spite of the rise of a 
new third party, not this time agra- 
rian but mainly urban labor. 

Nothing has been more important, 
in his task of handiing parliament 
and the cabinet, than that part of it 
which relates to the French-speaking 
element. In the eighty years of Con- 
federation there has been only one 
English-speaking leader who has ap- 
proached him in this respect. Sir 
John A. Macdonald until his fatal 
and epoch-making error in permitting 
the execution of Lovis Riel had a 
very strong hold on French Canada, 
with whose temperament he had the 
natural sympathy of a Scotsman of 
the less dour type; he did not wholly 
lose it even after 1885, but he could 
not hand it on to his successors. Mr 
King, receiving his political educa- 
tion under the tutelage of Laurier, 
and with the traditions of 1837 in his 
ancestry, has always based his entire 
policy upon the premise that Canada 
cannot be governed without the cor- 
sent and participation of at least a 
large fraction of French Canadian 
opinion 


Conservatives (illic ulty 


This is a premise which most Con- 
servatives are unable to accept, part 
ly because for fifty years they have 
hardly ever been able to get the con 
sent and participation of a large 
fraction of French Canadian opinion; 
and not accepting it they are disposed 
to ascribe Mr. King’s acceptance of 
it to mere shrewd politics, thereby 
committing a injustice which 
will certainly not be endorsed by his- 
tory. Confederation can only be 
worked as a living organism when 
the thirty per cent of its members 
who speak French are able to feel 
that their aspirations and ideals are 
respected by their fellows 

Mr. King’s first task when he took 
the leadership was to bring back to 
the party that considerable part of it 
which had abandoned this premise 
and gone over to the Union Govern 


2TOss 


ment —a government which had no 
French-speaking members and no 
French-speaking support. After that 


he had so to direct the party’s course 
that it could continue hold its 
French support without alienating 
too much of its English-language fol 


to 


lowing, a task in which he found no 
serious difficulty until the Second 
World War. When that war broke 
out it became vital to establish an 


attitude of national unanimity on the 





question of Canadian participation, 
and to do that it was necessary to 
give the French members of the 


House a pledge that there should be 
no conscription for service overseas 
(a pledge which, it must be remem- 
bered, was endorsed by the Conser 
vative candidates in the election of 
1940).-Some credit for the achieving 
of this attitude of national unanimity 
must go to the late Ernest Lapointe, 
a great French Canadian statesman 
who will in time be properly valued 
by his own race, but the devices by 
which it was attained, and was actu- 
ally maintained almost throughout 
the long and gruelling struggle, were 
unquestionably the product of the in- 
genious brain of Mr. King himself. 
With another stroke of combined wis 


dom and courage Mr. King decided 
in 1940 to seek a mandate from a 
general election which would prob 


ably see him through the war, rather 
than risk waiting for it until the 
situation was more painful; and once 
again the Conservatives played into 
his hands by the unsatisfactory re 
lations between their leadership and 
the body of the party 
The political difficulties through 
which he steered the country during 
the next five years, the abysses over 
Which he walked the tight rope. are 
not yet fully realized, because the 
history of the period is still largely 
enshrined in the unwritten or unpub- 
lished memoirs of the participants. It 
is however known that Quebec was 
only saved from the disaster of a 
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provincial defeat for the Lib ral 
party, which would have been j; ‘ey. 
preted everywhere as a declarati: of 
hostility to the war, by the unp 


° : Ce: 
dented intervention of Mr. Lapointe 
and his federal cabinet colleagi«: in 
declaring that they would resign ej 
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r Jownfall Of The Pollstercrats 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


[' AS quite possible to feel a little 


y for Mr. Dewey when the 
vot. vas finally in. Throughout his 
mp ‘cable campaign ‘Mr. Dewey had 
ma only one major mistake — he 
had overlooked the fact that indig- 


nit) is always lying in wait to trip 
the over-dignified. It was a human 
mis (ke, though on a colossal scale, 
made it possible to regard Mr. 
pe, -y at last as a human figure. 

I nobody felt sorry for the Na- 
tion | Pollsters. 

\ Wallace made mistakes but 
the were made so glaringly clear 
at ve polls that it was no longer 
nec ssary to remind him of them. Mr. 
Kal >nborn was busy making mis- 
tal based on the percentage and 
ave ages of the Roosevelt-Dewey 
ean Daign right up till the moment 
1e jisappeared from the air. Mr. 
Bro vnell, cheer leader of the Dewey 
foros, kept turning up at intervals 
to eaffirm his deluded faith in the 
trii nph of the Republican Party. Be- 
for the evening was over, however, 
the mistakes of Mr. Kaltenborn, Mr. 
Bri vnell and even Mr. Wallace were 
for otten, overwhelmed as they were 
by ‘he supercolossal error of the Na- 
tional Pollsters. 

ie unforgivable thing about the 
pol'sters was that they had discarded 
an\ margin for error, believing that 
they had finally devised a machine 
that was proof against all human 
miscalculation. For a while even on 
the awful night of November 2 it 
looked as though they might still be 
right. California clung loyally to 
Dewey just as the Panty Poll had in- 
dicated that it would. (The Califor- 
nia ladies were probably stuck with 
the Dewey-Warren embroidered pan- 
ties since no loyal Republican would 
dream of asking for an exchange or 
a refund.) When California began 
to slip, however, the real issue be- 
came clear. It wasn’t Truman vs. 
Dewey any longer, it was Truman vs. 
the National Pollsters. By that time, 
alrnost every voice on the air, if not 
jubilantly pro-Truman, was violently 
anti-pollster. 


ST what brought about the defeat 
% of the Pollstercrats even the poll- 
sters may never be able to discover. 

‘or years now the common man 
hos submitted to being stretched out 
0). the statistical table for scientific 
a: alysis. In return he was told in 
g neral terms not only how he was 
g ing to vote but whether he believed 
i: immortality, or kept a cat or dog, 
o: slept in pyjamas, or attended 
c!urch or ate in the kitchen, or used 
i straight-blade razor, or believed in 
CG d. The common man didn’t ques- 
t n the value of these surveys be- 
c use he honestly believed that the 
n -thod was scientific and the conclu- 

ns infallible. Until November 2 

never really occurred to him that 

re are incalculable human factors 
it won’t add up on a calculating 
ichine. 

‘t has been suggested that the poll- 

rs engaged in forecasting the 

‘sidential election happened to talk 

the wrong people. The _ pollsters 

‘mselves, however, would probably 

the first to reject the notion that 

t of a given field an investigator, 

rough sheer malignant bad luck, 

tuld pick nothing but Republicans. 

a science based on the averages 

u don’t start out with a violation 

the Law of Averages. There is 

tle indication either of an under- 
und resistance movement by the 
iblic, or that citizens picked up and 
estioned by Dr. Gallup’s men wil- 
lly gave the wrong information. Up 
| Nov. 2, every citizen still believed 

Dr. Gallup’s right to ask questions 

id in his own obligation to answer 

em as truthfully as possible. 

Dr. Gallup’s own explanation, that 
nly 47,000,000 went to the polls, 
vhile the other 47,000,000 stayed at 
ome, is far from satisfactory. Why 
idn’t Dr. Gallup’s boys investigate 
ie Stay-at-homes, as well as the good 
itizens who went out to cast their 
allots? 

The best explanation seems to be 
‘he one given by Wilfred F. Funk, 
the disillusioned ex-pollster of the 
Literary Digest, which folded shortly 
‘Iter its disastrous presidential fore 


cast in 1936. The current failure, he 
pointed out, was caused by “a strange 
emotional force that blows Science 
out of the window.” (Ever try a 
strange emotional force on your cal- 
culating machine, Dr. Gallup?) 

Mr. Funk also suggests that nation- 
al polls will probably be non-existent 
for a long time. Certainly the prob- 
lem in research that the pollsters now 
face should keep them busy at least 
until the next presidential election. 

They can’t go along in the old 
happy-go-lucky fashion, picking up 
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passing strangers and asking them 
how they intend to vote. They will 
first of all have to round up a repre- 
sentative “problem” section, who may 
(or may not) go to the polls. Of this 


group they will have to figure out 
What percentage are likely to say 


they will vote and then stay home, 
and what percentage of habitual non- 
voters may take it into their head to 


skip out perversely at the last mo 
ment to cast a ballot. 
From now on, too, it will be im- 


possible for the pollsters to finish up 
their paper work a month in advance, 
and then sit back and tell the public 
what is going to happen. The shape 
of things to come can’t be trusted to 
hold its shape any longer, no matter 
how carefully it is shored up with 
statistics. Any last-minute emotional 
upsurge can shift it; and in their 
present belligerent mood the voters 


works for them. 


Many Canadian workmen today are Share- 
holders of the company that employs them. 


In this way the company they work for also 


Business...and Canada, too...is built on 
the thrift, faith and farsightedness of every 
Canadian citizen who invests savings or - 


capital. Today, Canada’s Shareholders ... 


may even go out of their way to 
wreck predictions just to prove that 
they, and not the pollsters, are run 
ning the nation 


SINCE they can’t alter the human 

factors, the only thing to do is to 
perfect the machinery. Dr. George 
Gallup and Mr. Archibald Crossley 
and Mr. Elmo Roper will have to re 
tire into their workshops, disassemble 
the poll-taking machine, and try to 
discover just how and where the hot 
box developed. It may take them a 
long time, but at least it will keep 
them busy. It will be a long time be 
fore this thing blows over 

Meanwhile, what will become of 
other scientific investigations based 
on the questionnaire method? What 
about Dr. Kinsey’s researches, for in 
stance? 

In “Sexual Behavior of the Human 


* 


ad 





Male” Dr. Kinsey pointed out that his 
method of the 
same as that employed by the nation 
al pollsters, That is, he looked the 
subject straight in the eye and shot 
off questions in rapid succession. How 
can the doctor be this tnat 


interrogation was 


sure after 


the subject, looking him straight in 
the eye, won’t shoot back a succession 
of whoppers in return? How will 
he answer his public when they tell 
him, as they almost certainly will, 
that you can’t build a general picture 
from statistical data? Above all, what 


will he do when a strange emotional 
force meets an immovable statistical 
table? 

It looks as though the only tables 
to be trusted from now on will be the 
mortality tables At least the dead 
can be trusted not to upset the inves- 
tigator or by switching sides just as 
he gets his data assembled 
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men and women from every 





walk of life 


... are not only earning additional income 


for themselves but are promoting Canada’s 


welfare by wise investment... by turning 


their savings into 


‘creative money” that 


builds business and creates more employ- 
ment, better working conditions and in- 


creased opportunities tor Canadians. 


More and more employees today are investing in the companies that 
employ them. Among the 4500 men and women who have money invested 


in George Weston Limited are many of the employees of the company. 








Canada Must Build Navy 
For Sub And Mine War 


By J. BL LAMB 


is Russia. Therefore, it can be safely 
assumed that the force which would 
be best adapted for a_ theoretical 
war with Russia is the sort of navy 
that Canada should strive to build. 

First, we must rule out anything 
involving a_ battlefleet of heavy 
ships; Canada cannot maintain such 
a costly force. With her present re- 
sources, she cannot build an “offen- 
sive” fleet, a privilege reserved to- 


The balanced task lorce of the 
Pacilic 
What Canada needs is an es- 
battle 
mines. 


war is now out-ol-date. 


cort navy equipped to 


submarines anc sweep 
She should not attempt to build 
a replica of the larger navies of 
the ereat powers. 

These points are aroued by 


1. B. Lamb. who spent six vears 


: . . ' lay ‘only the largest powers. Sec- 
in the Roval Canadian Navy 4 a! . a ae : ‘ a iis anit 
; , ond, when pla a navy, : 
in World War Ih on escort ee ee 


bear in mind the profound affect of 
the atomic bomb upon the whole con- 
cept of naval strategy. While the an- 
swers to this great new force are 
still being worked out by the world’s 
naval experts, it is apparent that the 
future of the big ship is very much 
in doubt. The decision of Great Brit- 
ain to scrap many of her larger units 
-and cancel orders for new ones is 
prompted by more than a sense of 
economy. Her present emphasis on 
the development of a high-speed gas 


work. He believes that the pres- 
is not tail- 
ored to the job it mav have to 


ent Canadian navy 


do. Mr. Lamb is now Managing 
Editor of the Moose Jaw Daily 
Times-Herald. 


\ OST 


aware 


CANADIANS are vaguely 
that they are now the 
owners of a navy which they glimpse 
from time to time in newspaper pic- 
tures of a new carrier or a trim de- 


stroyer. Whether or not their navy turbine as a power unit for smail 
is suitable to their needs is some- ships would seem to show the trend 
thing few know or care about. 


towards a comparatively small, high- 
speed vessel as the warship of the 


Yet in these uncertain times, Can- 
le ° 
atomic age. 


ada finds herself confronting a great 
new menace in Soviet Russia; a men- 
ace not tucked away in some remote 
corner of the world, but right on 
her doorstep. The strengtn and effi- 
ciency of the Canadian navy is a 
matter that vitally affects the pocket 
book and the life of every Canadian. 


Sea Transport 


In any future war, it is obvious 
that transport would be a major fac- 
tor. At present, and as far into the 
future as it is possible to foresee, air- 


What sort of navy should Canada craft will not transport men and 
have? It should be a force that heavy supplies in greater bulk than 
would best suit the naval require- that required for a limited tactical 


ments of Canada in any possible fu-  cbjective. Larger movements must be 


ture war, limited only by the ca- made by rail and water. Water trans- 
pacity oi the Canadian people to port, then, would be an important 
maintain it. To see what these re- consideration in our theoretical war 
quirements might be, let us exam- with Russia. To protect this transport 


ine Canada’s position in any future would be one of the first considera- 


war tions of Canadian—and allied— 
It is obvious that the only possible navies. 

antagonist with which Canada need Protection from what? First, from 

be concerned in the immediate future aircraft; second, from _ Russian 


MAKE SURE YOU HAVE 
THE RIGHT KIND OF 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


EMEMBER, you may be financially liable 
to others if youcause them bodily injury 
or damage their property. Does your 
present Liability Insurance policy 
cover against these risks and against 

others for which you may be directly or even 

indirectly responsible? 
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protected. 
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naval craft. The menace of hostile 
aircraft is accentuated by the great 
speed and high ceilings of modern air- 
craft, backed always by the menace 
of “The Bomb.” Small, fast ships, 
well-armed and disposed over a large 
area, would seem best able to with- 
stand attack from the air. But the 
best defence of all against aircraft 
is other aircraft. 

Russia has little in the way of 
a surface fleet of capital ships, and 
what she has is of negligible fighting 
value. What she does possess, and 
what she appears to be concentrating 
her building efforts on, are fleets of 
high-speed submarines. The submar- 
ine is admirably suited to Russia’‘s 
needs in any future war with mari- 
time nations. Its function is almost 
entirely to operate against an 
enemy's lines ef communication, 
with torpedo, guns, and mines. It 
has the great advantage of being in- 
visible, and since the perfection by 
the Germans in the last war of the 
“schnorkel,” or breathing tube, which 
enables the submarine to recharge 
batteries while submerged, it has be- 
come almost undetectable by aircraft. 
With the elimination of the aircraft, 
one of its most formidable oppon- 
ents in the last war, the submarine 


becomes practically invulnerable to 
anything save surface ships and 
mines. In an era when the atomic 


bomb may well render obsolete the 
mightiest surface battle-fleet, the sub- 
marine will still roam the seas with 
impunity. 

A navy of ships that could search 
out and destroy modern, highspeed 
submarines, backed by units’ to 
sweep mines laid by these undersea 
intruders and others to, in turn, lay 
the protective mine barrages that af- 
ford anti-submarine protection for 
shipping channels, would seem to fill 
the bill so far as Canada is con- 
cerned. 


Naval Strensth 


How well does our present navy 
measure up to these requirements? 
At the present time, the Royal 
Canadian Navy has on its strength 
two cruisers, only one of which can 
at present be manned because of 
shortages of certain skilled person- 
nel, one light aircraft carrier, and 
six destroyers, plus a number of mis- 
cellaneous smaller craft, including 
last-war escort ships, too slow to 
hunt modern submarines. 

The carrier, not large enough to 
carry modern long-range bombers, is 
intended only to carry fighter air- 
craft, or light bombers. The cruis2rs, 
if both could be kept in commission, 
and destroyers combine with the car- 
rier to make up a well-knit surface 
task force presenting gun and tor- 
pedo striking power, plus an aerial 
umbrella for protection from hos- 
tile aircraft. 

However, this unit, well suited to 
the peculiar circumstances of the re- 
cent Pacific fighting, would be of 
little or no use in any future war 
with Russia, apart from a strike cr 
two at isolated Russian positions. 
The destroyers, intended to protect 
larger ships by torpedoes and to fight 
hostile torpedo craft with their guns, 
are not suitable for hunting’ sub- 
marines. The task force, which con- 
centrates a large number of. valu- 
able ships with their numerous per- 
sonnel in a small area, would be a 
worthwhile target for either guided 
missiles or atomic bombs. While this 
force might prove most effective in 
tussling with hostile surface units, 
of which Russia has comparatively 
few, or attacking poorly-defended 
shore installations, the same _ job 
could be done much better by the in- 
finitely more powerful heavy fleets 
possessed by the United States and 
Great Britain, who would unques- 
tionably be allied with Canada. 


Anti-Sub Escort 


What these great powers cannot 
do, however, is to provide efficient 


anti-submarine escort on any large 
scale. Postwar economy has cut 
Britain's Royal Navy to the bone, 


while the United States has concen- 
trated on her fighting fleets with 
the vast numbers of auxiliaries they 
entail, to the detriment of her escort 
flotillas. The American destroyer 
escort (D.E.) while the backbone of 


U.S. wartime escort forces, was never 
a great success, while American sub- 
marine detection gear has, for the 
most part, been borrowed from the 
British. 

In any future war, Canada could 
best contribute to the naval cause 
of the, western world by presenting 
her allies with a large and efficient 
sub-hunting fleet, ready to take over 
the escort of convoys and the mine- 
sweeping of shipping channels from 
the outbreak of _ hostilities. This 
would leave the fleets of her more 
powerful sister nations free to carry 
out the offensive operations for 
which they are best suited, and pro- 
vide fighter protection from _ their 
larger naval air arms. 
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Canada is singularly well-equip. 
ped to build and maintain an esco)} 
and anti-submarine fleet. Her traqj. 
tions alone incline her towards sich 
a course, for her navy escorted tho 
bulk of the North Atlantic conyoys 
in the last war, and her naval officeys 
were schooled in the tactics and tya. 
ditions of anti-submarine warfare. 4 
new navy was given a new weapon 
—asdic—and took it for its own. Tho 
names of Canadian ships and Cana. 
dian s¢amen were renowned in escor; 
ports from the North Cape to Al; 
during the bitter battle with 
German U-boats. 

For the cost of building and mjuin 
taining her present force of crui 
and other large craft, Canada c 
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eep in commission a much more nu- 
merous fleet of well-equipped anti- 
sipmarine craft; a truly potent fac- 
roy in the world’s balance of sea- 
nower. Her present force adds little 

overall naval strength of the 


to tr 


western powers. 

7 increased number of ships 
would also train a correspondingly 
larger number of commanding of- 


fice and other key- personnel. The 
nge of the comparatively new 
weavons and techniques of anti-sub- 
aiine warfare is particularly ap- 
nealing to the temperament of young 

dians. The perfection of team- 
WO and extremely high degree of 
ski) Which this type of warfare de- 
mands are unexcelled in any other 
field of naval action, as was well il- 
lust:ated by the efficiency and esprit 
ie -orps of the famed Second Escort 
syoup of the Royal Navy under the 
te Captain Walker. 

Canada’s present navy is the prod- 
uct of her present and past senior 
naval officers, all of them trained in 
the cruisers, fleet destroyers and 

eships of the pre-war Royal 
Navy. Because of the urgent admin- 
istrative demands of a_rapidly-ex- 
panding navy, few of Canada’s senior 
officers were at sea in escort 
during the closing stages of 
the war, when anti-submarine tactics 
reached a peak of perfection never 

re attained. As a result, with a 
fe notable exceptions, they are 
steeped in the tradition of the old- 
l navy, rather than in the new and 
swiftly-changing techniques of the 

i-submarine fleets. 


na il 


Snips 


e T 
Opportunity Now 


Canada has the opportunity now of 
leveloping an answer to the high 
speed submarine; an answer which no 
other nation in the world yet pos- 
sesses. If she could build a fleet cap- 
bie of dealing with Russia’s estimat- 
ed 260-300 submarines she would take 
her place with the leading naval pow- 
ers of the world. Instead of rising to 
the challenge, however, she seems to 
be content to build a_ pathetically 
puny replica of a type of force that 
hecame obsolete before the end of 
I last war. 

he development of 
le-sweeping, 


mining and 
a vast field of the ut- 
st importance to Canada with her 
bottle-enecked shipping routes; of new 
techniques to meet the chalienge of 
submarines faster than anything yet 
encountered, are still subordinated to 
old drilling of gun crews for sur- 
face actions. Canada’s present navy 
uld.have been a handy little force 
knocking over a Pacific island 
e years ago. Its value would be 
‘ligible in any future conflict. 
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By THADDEUS KAY 





| |) BEEN there outside the Gardens, 
neaking a smoke and keeping an 
on the Boss’ car while I waited 
' him to come out with the rest of 
‘ Thursday night wrestling crowd, 
ien Eddie’d strolled up. He hadn't 
en me ina year, and he was natur- 
y surprised at seeing me in a chauf- 
i’s rig. After a while the conver- 
tion got around to’ Strangler 
Leary. 
‘You remember when you went 
ay, Eddie,” I said, “Stillwell the 
omoter, Was building the Strangler 
into a main-bouter on his weekly 
estling shows.” 
Eddie let out a guffaw. “Sure, and 
erybody was laughing themselves 
k because O’Leary thought he was 


t 


ally throwing all these guys he 
at.” 
‘He was pretty dumb,” I agreed. 


Well, everything went along fine un- 


i Stillwell matched him with the 
‘‘hampion.” 

Eddie blinked. “He didn’t plan to 
ive O’Leary beat the Champ, did 
19” 

I shook my head. “No, and that’s 
vhere the trouble started. Stillwell 
couldn’t take a chance on even the 


trangler getting a lucky break and 

ippening to land on top of the 
Champ. So he called O’Leary in and 
ee him he was to lose this Thursday 
hight, 


“‘Going to lose!’ the Strangler 
shouted. ‘Why, I can beat that bum 
with one hand tied behind my back.’ 

“*You couldn’t beat an_=e egg, 
O'Leary,’ Stillwell told him. 

“‘Oh, I couldn’t, couldn’t I?’ the 
Strangler came right back. ‘Then 
how about all these other guys I’ve 
been throwing?’ 

““They lay down, you dope,’ 
well said. 

“The Strangler just stood there for 
a minute, mad and not believing it 
for a minute, and then he said, ‘We’ll 
see when Thursday comes,’ and stalk- 
ed out. 

“After a while somebody had a 
thought. ‘Mr. Stillwell,’ he said, ‘you 
know what O’Leary’s going to do? 


Still 


He’s going to go in there Thursday 
night really trying. Have you figured 
on that?’ 

“Stillwell nodded. ‘I’ve figured on 
it, and you know what I’m going to 
do? I’m going to have the Champ 
throw the bum so fast they'll have 
earthquakes on the Yangtze.’’ 

Eddie’d been listening to every 
word, with a grin growing wider and 
wider on his face. “What happened?” 
he asked. 

“A day or two before the bout, word 
got around that the Strangler was 
betting every cent he owned or eould 
borrow, on himself to win the cham- 
pionship. He _ still couldn’t believe 
that all those guys he’d beaten had 
laid down. He thought he’d thrown 
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them fair and square and was pretty 
good. He figured he was a cinch to 
win. And since the insiders all knew 
the real story of what was going to 
happen, the odds were good.” 

“T’d have liked to have got a piece 
of that bet,” Eddie said enviously 

I said, “Stillwell took every cent of 
O’Leary money he could find. Then 
he sent for the Champ and told him 
exactly what he was to do.” 

Eddie slapped his knee with delight 
“l’d have come all the way back from 
the Coast to see the bout,” he snorted, 
holding his sides. 

“You’d have had a hard time get- 
ting in,” I said. ‘The Gardens were 
packed. O'Leary stood in the ring, 
figuring himself a sort of second-edi 


tion Frank Gotch. Once he leaned 
down and called to the boys at the 
press table, ‘Don’t get settled in your 
fellows. This bout ain’t going 
to last more’n one minute.’ ” 

Eddie doubled up like an accordion. 
“That’s a hot one,” he guffawed 
“Little did he know! And then what 
happened?” 

“Well ..’ I began, and just then 
I looked up and saw the crowd start- 
ing to pour out through the Gardens 
doors. I recognized the Boss by the 
white tie and tails he was wearing 

“All right, Stillwell,” he called over 
to me. “I’m ready to go.” 

“T’ll tell you about it later, Eddie,” 
I said, and “Coming, M1) 
O’Leary.” 
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Hare And Tortoise Again 


By WILELSON WOODSIDE 


reali! ais t wietor of 
. re ) ction victory yi 


Mis | lil be stu lied for many 
LO Its reasons 
ith Democrats 

Iso bv Cana 

is looking forward 
his countrys 

one would 

Ke I ( swers are mainly: 

H \ l nat io it? What aia 


tY } 
How coula tne 


back tor a mo 
who returned 1n 
Vashineton last weekend 
1obodv”" wanted 
t I } he id Democratic 
in 1 vant him The 
Demo t ft wing didnt want 
r from enthusi 
Sixty-five per cent of 
Vs el with ne rly eighty 
he circulation, were 
polls were in unison 

ildn’t win.’ 
Even is wn party leaders trom 
‘ a Yo New lersey, Illinois and 
Califor the states he ‘had to 
arry 15 fi e to have a chance 
to win. tried desperately to find a 
substitut ip to the day before the 
nominating vention. And as soon 
extreme 
yt his party split 


in't recall a 
figure, 
Demos t ndependent, outside of 
yredicted that 
le wou n. Pay 1 Atlanta and 
Philadelphi mong the few which 
supported ymnceded editorially 


Yet Truman won. How did he do it? 
is to the first and 
princi} swer to that question. 
He d \ fighting, tooth and nail. 
to end. If he hadn't 

ught, he couldn't have won 
By fighting he revived his party 
i lespair of 
vention. By his 


fight he encouraged local party 01 
ganizations to work for the election 
of their congressional representatives. 
And by his fight, with its long trips 
and hundreds of speeches, he won 
the sympathy of many of the six 
millions who heard him and others 
too, aS a man who wouldn't quit. 
as the “underdog” in a_e contest 
against a “machine” which seemed 
to be rolling to a ready-made victory 
1 altogether too slick a fashion 
Towards the end some of the cor- 
respondents who travelled on Tru- 
man’s campaign train began to ask 
each other earnestly whether the 
huge crowds that were coming out 
to see him, often in places where no 
president had ever visited before, and 
who seemed to enjoy nis scrappy 
speeches, his little jokes and_ his 
introduction of his “boss” Mrs. Tru- 
man, were going to vote for him. 
Yet they continued to assume that 
while people might like Harry Tru 
man as a friendly human being. they 
knew he really wasn’t big enough 
for the job and had made too many 
bungles already 


| ersonality and Strategy 


They were wrong in that. Appar 
ently a great many people went 
away feeling that he was “a good 
little guy,” very much like themselves, 
and that their interests were safer 
in his hands than in those of the 
smooth and coldly efficient New 
Yorker. 

But there was more in Truman’s 
victory than personality. Arthur 
Krock, one of the most seasoned poli- 
tical experts in Washington, now 
gives him credit for “political mas 
tery which has not been surpassed by 
the most famous of our politicians.” 

As it seems to me, Mr. Truman, 
after beginning by soft-pedalling the 
civil rights issue, made the bold de- 
cision that rather than make conces 
sions which would win back the few 
sure but small states in the south 
controlled by his right-wing bolters, 
it would be sounder strategy to go 
after the left-wing, which Wallace 
was wooing, and which might tip the 
balance in a number of northern and 
western states with far larger elec 
toral votes. 

In this he appears to have been 
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entirely successful. He cut down the 
Wallace vote from the ten millions 
claimed at the beginning by the 
Wallaceites and the three million 
widely conceded to them towards the 
end, to just over a million. And this 
difference between three million and 
one million represented Truman’s 
whole margin in the popular vote of 
the nation 

He came very close to saving New 
York State—where half of Wallace’s 
entire vote was cast—-and did save 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa. Illinois and 
California, which gave him victory. 

Truman did this by cutting into 
Wallace’s appeal on the civil rights 
issue and by stealing his thunde 
against the “big interests’ and the 
Taft-Hartley Act, regulating unions 
and banning the closed shop. On the 
other hand, Truman stood his ground 
on the Marshall Plan and a firm 
policy towards Soviet expansionism; 
so that these issues of foreign policy 
to which Wallace gave so much at 
tention did not prove to be heavy 
vote-swingers 

The cry which Truman took over 
most effectively from Wallace was 
the one about the “big interests.” 
While Wallace said that both old par- 
ties were dominated by the big inter- 
ests, Truman declared hundreds of 
times, with many variations, that the 
Republicans were the party of the big 
interests 

They were the “gluttons of privi- 
lege” who wanted to “return the 





PROVINCE OF 
INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Rapid increase of population and vast reserves 


of raw materials put British Columbia in front 


country to Wall Street’s economic 
dictatorship” and “do a real hatchet 
job on the New Deal.” If ‘“Republi- 
can reactionaries’ were allowed to 
get complete control of the govern 
ment he “feared not only for the 
wages and living standards of work- 
ing men but even for our democratic 
institutions . Your typical Republi- 
can has learned a great deal by 
observing dictators and reactionary 
demagogues abroad.” 

Wallace couldn’t outdo him on that 
line, and Truman seems to have 
made the label “party of the big 
interests” stick to the Republicans 
at least for enough votes to put him 
over 


Labor Attitude 


With this line and by promising 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, Tru 
man held the bulk of the labor vote. 
The union leaders claim that they 
elected him, and Truman himself re- 
marked after the election, “Labor did 
it.” Actually, the unions didn’t put 
their money into Truman’s own cam 
paign but concentrated it on the local 


campaigns for Senate and House in 21 


states, to defeat supporters of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

They put 54 Republican supporters 
of the Act out of office, and while 
voting the Democratic ticket, most 
of them voted for Truman. Somehow 
the president managed to get by the 
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party, too, had joined in over; 
his veto of the Act. 

Along with labor, Truman 
another of the major elements 
Roosevelt coalition, the farme 
hind him. I recollect how, on e 
night, many commentators kep 
ing that the big city vote was n 
with its majority for Truma 
just wait for the ‘“‘upstate” vo 
the western farm vote to com: 
and overbalance it. 

It never did. The Wester: 
vote, always counted as_ inh: 
conservative and Republica) 
sure to go to Dewey, clinche: 
man’s victory. Even “rock-1 
Iowa which had returned to t! 
publican fold after Roosevelt 
two terms, went to Truman. 

The farmers were more pros; 
than ever before, and they cot 
tribute this to the price suppor 
cies of the New Deal. The Ri 
cans said they would maintai 
supports, but were not so d 
about it as Truman, who warn¢ 
the Republicans were waiti! 
“stick a pitchfork into the far 
after having killed the interna 
wheat agreement and cripple: 
reciprocal trade pacts. 

Further, Truman could show 
the Republican 80th Congress h: 
the allocations for the soil con 
tion program and the rural « 
fication program. For good m« 
he accused them of opposing 


fact that a large majority of hisf@l@ tension of the great program o 


i 
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Beef cattle in the rich grazi: 3 
country of Williams Lake. 


rank for new capital investment. NAME Snltbain tienen 
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pulp and fisheries are producing at record A Only a limited supply of these beautifully-illustrated 
levels in a province whose resources are barely brochures available. Write Department of Trade ard 
t Industry, Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C., for 4 


scratched. 


Manufacturers interested in establishing a 
plant in British Columbia are invited to 


write us for full particulars. 
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licly wned power developed under outcome and the main lesson to be elections as in sports—-and an election year. Only 66 millions qualified to talents in governing the country and 
Roo: velt. drawn from it is the overconfidence is something of a sporting contest to vote, and only 47 millions voted making policy decisions, This doesn't 
A vhole new generation of Ameri of the Republicans. Had they not Americans that the Republicans The general reaction to the debacle mean that the legislators can ignore 

cans Mas grown up under the New been overconfident they might have will not gain much sympathy for of the polls in this election seems to public opinion. They face its verdict 

pea Farmers, as well as workers, put up as their candidate their most having fallen victim to it. they must be one of satisfaction. Many people in the next election 

attr ‘ute much of their improved appealing personality, Harold Stassen. feel a deep grievance against the have come to look upon them as a Se a ee ee a. 

stat) 5 to it. The general idea of con- They would have put up a real fight, polls for having led them into it. danger to the democratic process, in ; 

trol’ capitalism, of public power, discussed the issues and got their How did the poll-takers fall into seeming to settle elections before 4 

sup) ort for farm prices and statu vote out. such error after building up a con they are held. Others simply resent the a 

tor) minimum Wages, | government The Westerner, Stassen, would not — siderable reputation for infallibility implication that their mind has been 

sub lized social sérvices such aS have been so vulnerable to the ery of — since the Literary Digest fiasco of | made up for them 7 

hou ng, education and medical care, “big interests’ and “Wall Street”, 1936? They themselves find most of It can be argued that accurate J , +o Woven 
has —s oe hold am ths gen- and himself a “country boy”, as their difficulty in the voters who polls are a great aid to legislators in S 4 qshis — 

era' on, Truman promised spécifical- Truman styles himself, would have were “undecided” and those I displaying p blic inion” I everyone on Yt, 
“ every speech, to maintain and : styles ‘ ne c rae’ ant 1086 who Gus p aying pu adc ee on many ond Pleowruly ‘personal gift. 

sxti od these New Deal measures captured enough of the farm vote to stayed home. They apportioned the issues with which they have to deal News ena 
turn defeat into victory. He would undecided voters between the various But it can also be argued that there For marking clothing, Nay 10 oP PLY: 

No onservative Swine have appealed to the liberal floating parties. Did the bulk of them turn to is a real danger of reducing govern- <p belongings eis advised, from your 

; TNs _. vote; and his warm personality would) Truman on election day? And which ment to “rule by public opinion 3 ‘daaker — 0 Lie, ONT. 

els Republicans mildly promised have attracted many who were re- voters stayed home? The _ polls, polls’, substituting the view of the CASH’S 438 GRiFe ale 
to ;;aintain them, but the ar pelled by Dewey’s coldness. “scientific” samples are supposed to average and often ill-informed pei Ty ee eC PE SS ee 
of t ie voters felt sater to leave the Although the lesson of overcon- cover the entire voting population son for the judgment of those who NN eee ee ce ee ee ee 
Ne: Deal in the hands of the Demo fidence is so old and familiar, in But that comprised 95 million this have been elected to use their special 





» Party. That was one important 
less n of the election. The heralded 
“ww ng to conservatism” did not 
about. The American electorate 
is 1 ore to the left than the experts 
ved it was. 
Mich more could be written about 








YOU DON’T 


Tru.nan’s campaign, but that seems 
to b: the gist of it. There was besides, 
Dewey’s campaign. Where Truman 
fou;ht uphill all the way, dealing 
with specific issues, slashing at his 
opp nents, “giving them Hell”. as he 
put it, Dewey thought he was coast- 
ing to a victory assured to him by 
every prediction and poll. He was an 
xious only to make no mistakes. 


jeal! in generalities mostly about the 
ty of the nation” and the great 
house-cleaning he would carry out in 
hington, was greeted by signs 
‘Our Next President.” 

li is clear enough that quite aside 


from his cold and metallic person 
ality. the main reason that Dewey 
lost is because he was overconfident 


of winning. It was another hare-and 

toise race. The hare, told every | 

day of the week that it was all over | 

the inauguration, and he could 

in a walk—just walked. He got 

up later in the morning, didn't travel 
so far or make ‘so many speeches. 

Virtually appointing his Secretary of | 

State, he acted as though he 

president already. 

innumerable articles and dispatch 

es told just how the “Dewey machine” 

would take over in January 
ut it would be a mistake to make 

tov much either of Truman's victory |} 

i 

| 

| 


were 


or Dewey’s defeat. In actual votes 
Triman only squeaked through by 
th narrowest margin since Wilson 


bet Hughes in 1916. His was a great 
Vi‘ory only in confounding all the 
pr dictions. A bare 100,000 extra votes 
fo Dewey, spread through Illinois, 


Ol io. Wisconsin. Iowa and Nevada 
Would have reversed the decision 
K rely a Victory 

ruman received fou} million 


le ver votes than did Roosevelt twelve 
yi rs ago, from a voting population 
“ ich had grown in the interim by 
f een millions. And though he must 
b given much credit for invigorating 
h party, in state after state he re- 
* ved fewer votes than the winning 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING 


[ moeratic Congressional and guber 
n orial candidates. They returned CORPORATION 
' control of Congress in a sweep, i 
“ ining 70 seats from the Repub MUTUAL esc al si 
ins; he barely made it . ici i i 
eg on the te ae for all HE knack of choosing the proper advertising medium to increase the 
(' » defects of his campaign and his MEMBER bed opal sales of your product in its market is more than just guess work, Mr. 
Dp S c i y oP re ? “¢ a r~ ( IA . >. © . i 
Onality. generally ran ahead of ASSOC Executive. Smart Advertising and Sales Managers are aware of this fact— 


OF BROADCASTERS 


Republican Congressional candi 
es on the same ballot. The defeat 
© the Republican 80th Congress, so 


they know that one false move may either make or break their sales. 
That's why, in Western Ontario—their choice is CKLW. This select medium 


nbasted by Truman, was fai . 
‘ irper than Dewey's defeat. He is influential in the everyday life of 198,130 Western Ontario urban and 
ht have won; it seems that they rural homes. Sixteen years conscientious, hard work on the part of the 


© uldn’t have. 
Che sweeping generalizations used 
!! explaining Truman’s victory, such 
the adherence of the nation to 
* New Deal, should be qualified by 
Poting the fact that the switch of 
'e million votes out of 47 millions, 
®r the effort of another two million 
“Vverconfident 


station management and its obliging staff have made it so. 


CKLW should be included as a MUST in your Sales and Advertising plans 
because of its audience; its buying appeal and thorough coverage of its 
market —WESTERN ONTARIO— urban and rural. Remember, it’s CKLW, 
the ‘Good Neighbor Station’, 800 on the dial for Sales message results 





Republicans to come 
out and vote, might have brought in Western Ontario, urban and rural. 
“neralizations about the United THE GOOD 


tates turning away from the New Watch for Great Developments for CKLW in 1949 
‘al. And as for people “never voting 
against prosperity and full employ 
ment”, the Republicans won in 1946 
under those conditions. 
1 think that when everything is 


Considered, the main reason for the 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE mission has $20,118,732 of invested . with total assets of $85,814,943.61. days. He was a big genial mastig 
funds (market values) saved and re What kind of man is this William easy to interview if not too by. 





served for rehabilitation, equipment C. McBrien, Chairman of the Toronto humorously diplomatic, but hay 


oor ~ oe ; é 7 e renewals and modernization. The Transportation Commission? The get anything out of until he was «oq 
‘ ‘ ‘ We I es to or Wt us new rapid transit plan won’t cost the man who plans to spend $50,000,000 and ready. And Sir William \j,¢. | 


taxpayers, as such, one cent. Some or more in the next ten years to get kenzie, the wily president, and };, x; 


Pp © WI ’ H P | $30,000,000 will be raised by deben- Toronto people down town in a hurry dent also of the former Canadian i. 
ANC raclises / lat | Fe reac 1eS tures sold to investors, and revenue and home again the same way? tional Railway? He was a fox. yu 
from fares will take care of interest couldn’t catch him. He dodged «\)\), 
By S. H. HOWARD ul te ine ee OT ee ee. a eee fo 
period. These fares are the lowest in ‘ a twinkle of amusement in frus:;a; 
YOU THINK “the gift of the And please note further, in all fair- North America, while wages are as To find out we went to see him at ing your vain struggle to get him int, 
gab” as they say in Enniskillen ness of the record, that the Commis- high as any fair comparison, averag- his spacious office in the Toronto a corner. 
gets vou no hing, consider the Me- sion has paid off $34,000,000 of its de- Ing with workmen’s compensation, Street Railway building at the north- Nothing like that with Willie \e. 
Brien boys bentures since 1920, and now has less Sick benefits, and pensions $1.48 per east corner of Front and Yonge, long Brien, the present voice of power 
You know the McBrien boys——or than $8,000,000 outstanding. These hour. the former home of Toronto’s Board He is as democratic a democrat p 
have heard them. Originally there too in due course of amortization will Quite a record for public owner- of Trade. The late R. J. Fleming ward politician, which, in fact. hoe 
were three of them: Johnny, Freddie — be paid off in 1952. ship! Quite a business! Total re-used to be manager of the old Toronto used to be. Although he is not a pio 
and Willie. the voungest, who is Over and above all this, the Com- venue last year came to $24,803,830.51, 9 Street Railway in private ownership — fellow, what there is is solid. Hii: j< 
present-day Chairman of the Toronto eaomatadiciess a 








Transportation Commission and spon- 
sor of the $50,000,000 plan to provide 
Toronto with rapid transit. From his 
first day in the world, whenever any 
one of these three McBrien boys has 
iised his voice he has been heard 
through the partition. And like Mr 
Kipling’s ten-vear soldier, “you can’t 
hear nothin’ el , 
Johnny, the eldest, could be heard 
at times speaking out in meeting 
and for some distance beyond. But 
unlike his brothers he seldom carried 
the blessing of free speech into public 
life. Freddie, next in succession, 
passed on before his time in 1938. 
Freddie ran for a seat in Toronto’s 
City Council at the age of 21. He did 
not win the first time but was elected 
the year following and he sat there 
for three years talking himself to- 
wards the mayor’s chair. When 25 
he contested the mayoralty election ‘ 
with H. C. Hocken in 1910 and lost 
by only 1,000 votes Freddie then 
talked himself into the Ontario Legis- 
lature for Brocton, one of Toronto’s 
ridings in the West End where his 
voice was so well Known. He held 
that seat for eleven years. Fis voice 
had the tone that penetrates rein- 
forced concrete 
Willie’s voice could never match 
Freddie’s for sheer committee-domi- 
x power. But it serves: as when 
he told off the delegates to the Ameri- 
can Transit Association in convention 
tlantic City in 1938, as honorary 
vice-president of the Canadian Tran- 
sit Association 
f you think an automobile-minded 
public is going to keep on being satis- 
fied to bump along on slat seats, 
square Wheels, and crooked disjointed 
rails, you’re crazy,” he megaphoned. 


+ 


se 


“You've either got to get modern or 
get outl 
They heard him all right. All over 


North America street cars began go- 


Toronto’s street cars had already 
done so That’s what everybody 
thought in 1921-22. But now the time 
is at hand again. So it is reported 
and so says Willie McBrien. 


Fire the Commission? 





William Carson McBrien, aged 49, 
is Chairman of the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission. He is inde- 
pendent, as the Commission is con- 
stituted. He and his colleagues may 


use their own judgment and formu- Fa ° A 
late their own policies without politi- \ ’ “3 fa e 
cal interference. If the City Council a A T U R E i N B A L A N C E | $ C4 C Z , 
disagrees, all it can do is say so. If 


the Commission insists, there remains 
only one recourse for Council. It can 





fire the Commissioners 3ut it hasn’t 

done so yet. Why should it? Have 

a look at their record ONE LIVE HAWK means millions of dead crop-eating bugs, yet it is 
Toronto Street Railway carries . 

more passengers and makes more not the hawk that eats them. The hawk stands at the top of a food chain that 

money than the Canadian National ; , 

tailways! helps keep nature in balance. For example, if all the hawks in this chain were killed, the 
Toronto's streetcars, buses and 

coaches with their 5,924 regular em- warblers would increase unchecked and eat more than their share of 

ployees, served including Gray , a : . F 

Coach and suburban trolley lines spiders. With no spiders to keep them in check, the aphids would be left 

324,532,143 revenue paying passen 2 : 

gers in 1947. They operated on rails in control of our Crops. 

and roads measuring 1,530 miles. The : 

total distance travelled by all these Before killing what may appear to be a pest, 


vehicles day after day throughout : 5 ’ x 
the year added up to 49,133,673 miles think of what it means to you. Remember, 

Its operating revenue exceeded its , : ; 

operating expenses by $4,885,197.27. nature in balance is nature unspoiled. 


H. C. Patten is the wizard manager. THE CARLING BREWERIES LIMITED 


That, of course, was before reserves 
had been set aside depreciation, WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
amortization, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, public liability, interest in de- 
bentures, fare stabilization, rehabili- 
tation, modernization and expansion 
But—after all that—there was still a 
surplus for the year which, added to 
what we got, makes just a little bit 
less than $5,000,000 total surplus ac- 
cumulated. 
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redale rather than a mastiff, a 
er of the active, alert, aggres- 
<ind, faithful and true to his 
r-—in this case the streetcar- 
public. His strength comes 
rom his native ability; second, 
his Irish-inherited nerve; and 
but not least, from his vocal 
his voltage, his power to talk 
and make himself heard with- 
e use of a microphone. 
the root of his rise, the basis of 
hole position, if one is not mis- 
is political, and set in Toronto’s 
Six in the West End. Here 
and Freddie, at the ages of 15 
7, started a retail hardware busi- 
yack in 1904. On their own, two 
ry boys from the farm of their 
ifather, the pioneer from Ennis 
to Orangeville, did a business 
8,000 that first year. “People 
athized with a couple of kids, I 
Cha:rman McBrien recalls 
a chuckle. 
it was in the days of the Canada 
The West was being settled, 
iys were building, Toronto was 
ing also—and booming. So was 
yovercourt District in Ward Six. 
vere the McBrien boys. In ten 
; they were doing a business of 
000. When the Kaiser started 
orld war, Willie promptly enlist- 
1d the business was sold at a very 
figure. Freddie had been study 
law by night and practising the 
iware business by day, and mak- 
himself known throughout the 
t End by exercise of his talent for 
tising—largely vocal. He now 
juated and hung out his shingle 


in Good Will 


Brien ambition soared. 


lk 


illie went overseas in 1915 as a 
tenant with the 95th Battalion. 
var’s end he returned a major of 
Railway Corps with the good will 
very officer and man in C Com 
y. as eloquently expressed in an 
minated address they all signed 
presented at parting the only 


ument of the kind produced for 


purpose by the Canadian army, 
said. 

istwar building activity ruled in 
onto, as elsewhere, for the next 
years or Willie went in for 
ding houses and small stores, and 
ng them for a quick turnover. 
They had 
vocal possi- 
church 


sO. 


sady discovered their 


ties at ward meetings, 
‘tings, Masonic lodge meetings, 
nge Lodge meetings, club com- 


tees of all kinds. Willie at 18 had 
1 vice-president of the Ward Six 
iservative Association. In 1924 he 


elected to a seat on Toronto's 
rd of Education, and became 
liliar around the City Hall. In 


) they made him Chairman. 

ext year William McBrien was ap- 
ited by Mayor Stewart to mem 
ship on the Toronto Harbor Board, 
‘1 the chairmanship of Toronto’s 
1ous mayor-M.P., Tommy Church 


Prevention 






is better 
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Y our boilers may be insured... 
but insurance is not enough. 
Insurance does not prevent acci- 
dents and accidents will happen. 


The danger of accidents occur- 
ring can be greatly lessened by 
regular inspection of your power 
plant equipment. 
reason we inspect all the equip- 
ment we insure, and entrust that work only 
to men trained and skilled in that important 


Protect yourself against loss of property 
. and loss of business too... by means of 
insurance with a Company known for the 
quality and effectiveness of its inspection staff. 


q Ask your broker or agent for details. 
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McBRIEN 


The late Home Smith was a member: 
Eddie Cousins was chief engineer: 
big things were done. Then in June 
1930, without any noticeable rising of 
his own commanding voice, William 
McBrien was appointed by Mayor 
Wemp to a vacancy on the Toronto 
Harbor Commission. Certain critics 
seemed to think this last appointment 
was too much of a good thing. One 
of the papers printed a list of the six 
offices held by the new Commissione1 
already: adviser to Ontario Estates 
Department, valuator for Ontario 
Official Guardian, adviser to Returned 
Soldiers Settlement Board. member 
Toronto Harbor Board, adviser to 
Public Trustee and Manager Real Es 
tate Department, Sterling Trust Com 
pany. 

Seeing some people seemed to feel 


that way about it Mr. McBrien re 
signed from the Harbor Board and 
forthwith became Chairman of the 


Toronto Transportation Commission, 
in place of P. W. Ellis who died in 
1929. This is his job today. After 
eighteen years of it he wants to stay 
there until he sees completion of the 
Rapid Transit Plan. It’s all ready 
waiting the word to shoot. Then the 
bulldozers will start digging the blue 
Toronto clay. No better tunneling 
stuff could be desired 


Muddy York Streets 


could call for tenders within 
” said the Chairman. “Just 
guarantee of a 
materials, and 
kind of men, 


“We 
sixty days, 
as soon as we geta 
continuous flow of 
enough of the right 
we'll start.” 


It’s certainly a revolutionary plan 
for Toronto, with its sixty-six foot 
Muddy-York-width © streets. Cross 


town surface lines will gather up the 
traffic and funnel it into the rapid- 
transit tunnels on Yonge and Queen 
Streets for transfer down town 
There will both commodious un- 
derground surface it 


be 
and 


stations at 
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(he is a past district Master), 
curling 
clubs, Sportsmen’s Patriotic Associa- 


transfer points, like the Union -Sta- 
t10n on a smaller scale. 


“Our streets are working to full 
capacity now,” said Mr. McBrien, 


“and past it. Traffic separation is a 
must: we must build private rights 
of way for public transportation; we 
must go underground to give Toronto 
rapid transit or build a new city 
somewhere else and move away.” 

“How much money do you need?” 
Wwe asked. 

“Fifty million dollars,” replied the 
Chairman without the blink of an 
eyelid. ‘Maybe a little more,” 


The Hard Wiay 


Not bad for a boy from Orangeville 
who left public school at 13 to start 
his business career as office boy for 
the Toronto Daily Star at $1.50 per 


week. He didn’t stay long. He then 
got a job as call boy on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange and learned some 
thing of the ways of high finance be 


fore going into the 
on his own. 

Fifty million dollars 

“Where did you 
public speaking?” 
respectful 
money. 

“I learned the hard way,” 
the Chairman grinning. “J 
to one thing and another.” 


hardware business 


maybe sixty! 
learn the art of 
we asked after a 
pause in view of all this 
replied 
belonged 


He belonged to almost everything 
as a matter of fact (except, perhaps, 
the Knights of Columbus)-— church 


clubs, political clubs, Orange lodges 
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tions, fishing clubs (he has a trout Willie McBrien drives a Cadillac to 
place of his own in the Hockley Val the golf club, but he comes down to 
ley near Orangeville). He hunts the office by T.C.C. bus. He won't 
rabbits and partridges in the fall be bothered with an automobile down 
His grandfather emigrated from En town, the Chairman of Toronto 
niskillen, in the North of Ireland; Transportation Board says His 
his mother and father were born on mother is still well and active the 
a farm in the Orangeville “trading age of eighty-eight The Chairman 
area” and so was he. William Mc himself may have mellowed with the 
Brien is happily married, his wife’s years, but he still enjoys the bless 
maiden name having been Clara Do ing of free speech 
ean iin ebiitdeiakiaiadl ana 
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Higher Prices And Trade Here 


Result From Win By Truman 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


trade, is the greater certainty of con- 
tinuing Marshall Plan aid for Europe 
and Britain on the scale needed to do 
the job of reconstruction. There was 
no doubt, of course, that Dewey was 
headed in the right direction, led by 
such men as Dulles and Vandenberg. 



















Amongst the Democrats’ promises 
were some for price control. Certain- 
ly they will have to introduce some 
legislation. Probably this will give 
the President the legal power to con- 
trol certain prices. But legal control 
does not necessarily mean actual con- 
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ro By WYNNE PLUMPTRE But these two did not necessarily lead trol, as Americans well know, and it GR DRESSES 
ti tet Congress-—particularly the Tafts and is doubtful how far the President yy 
ay . . : ‘ igus - the the Tabers. With such Congressmen would go in trying to use the powers. li 
re Ihe day Mr. Truman's amazing es ae et See in positions of power and influence.it In any case, nobody seems to expect b 0 
Hy : victory was announced the Asso- = a ao ave looking up. Our ex. Was difficult to put complete faith in — that the controls would be very effec- Y Cw Ce | 
ciate Editor of Sarurpay Nigut Sc pm me oe ea ae ees the future of the Marshall Plan. tive although they might do some e 
=) i went up to Ottawa to review encouraging way during 1948. If only Now, surely, ae aca lighsy assured SS si gee say with some | 
what changes for Canada the we can keep them moving in the that the Plan will carry on. For us Ades mi ns : ee monehast 
fx ‘xpected defeat of Mr. Dewey same direction we may be able to see that means, in the short run, that conilcence, bs ut ee a 
unexpectec : our exports overseas will not be cut tory will lead onward and upward a 
would bring. In the following Oot ee se Ae eee , back much, if any more and, in the higher trade for this country. But VE A 5 S | 
article he outlines the effects in a ee ee ee at long run that Britain Europe, and our joy at this prospect must be some- HAVE LONGER FASHION LIFE ' 
7 the field of trade and prices: the Congress as much as for the |. world will recover sooner. what tempered by a realization that : 
sing eects in other fields are covered ee ee a mea The Truman victory also means _ it will also lead onward and upward P 
‘ 7 oe couragement. We can look forward ee eek, cae ’ paths S -. to higher prices in the United States Mor fewer dees nll th. I 
in Ottawa View on page 4. to a new and broader Trade Agree: that the U.S, rearmament program Is gner p : ; st S. , ( 
- nage za ai a probably on safer ground—although And that, of course, will mean higher “| 
Ottawa. oe ae a oe! ee this is not so certain. Some Repub- _ prices here too. | 
tas ee ee ee pe lower U.S, tariffs against all the ina as < of comes ieee Ue 6 _ 
\\ 44 you ask peopie in Ottawa world and a lessening of the world- 1cans lave, oO course, een Qing « 
5 é what difference it will make to wide dollar shortage of which our stronger line against Russia together ; 
a: Canada to have Truman instead of own shortage is just a part. It also with greater outlays ot HORE? 5 but 
.! Dewey in the White House for the ensures that the International Trade others, still isolationists at heart, have 
next four years, the first thing they Agreement, under which the U.S. been opposing the expenditures and 
Rye Start to talk about is trade. would be bound to administer its urging ee pore. in this i 
rs There was a good deal to be said tariff more liberally and less restric. as well as in other directions. 4 
ra trom an Ottawa point of view In” tively, is now sure to be adopted by ; 
favor of a Dewey vic tory but nobody Congress. (A tariff can be made pro Inflation od 
yet ‘ se eet k eee detain — — tective by strict administration, even The pressure for inflation and ste! 
‘ a ee CROMER te rates appear low.) higher prices will almost certainly be Atle 
.. a tariffs than the Democrats. The stor} Before the election there had been — greater under Truman. Not only will 4 
\ - 2 sagt . ee ; some hope in Ottawa that the Re- his outlays on aid to Europe and on Ene 
vas tne Nepubdilicans that put on , tnny ae . ey 1 1 iit , 
. : shane Gard i See aarigacashin even though ue) would armaments probably be larger, but so 
peak RY ' ne not lower tariffs in general, would he will also spend more on domestic a 
: ne ger ftter World War I; it was nevertheless be willing to make some programs. . 
rey eh A ene we Pe ak es ae special “regional” deal with Canada. In this regard it is well to recall ng 
Be E a ~helag ioe =, a tine : F: ie coceme rhe a rrade Agreement that. while the Re publicans fully ex- nt 
‘ a Re ae ey Tra ‘e pateeulnty ‘os provide a that regional arrangements pected to win the election when they S 
; as ahi . Pp ahd en ae, may sometimes be made even though drew up their party platform last 1 
‘ er which Roosevelt and later Tru they appear to break the rule that June, the Democrats, meeting in July, a 
iu lally scaled down the U.S nos tavored - nation” treatment were pretty sure they were going to 
ws ' es broadly must be given to every member of lose. And so the Democratic plat 7 
ae} See nennae? te ound the Aves Mever, OY the Agreement.) form was less restrained than the Re S 
ee a je ee ee This would have been better than — publicans. The Democrats promised a 
ee — .. i bia months nothing. But such a special deal with good deal. 
Saba he besa? ye ae — the U.S. always raises the danger of These promises will have to be 
. ‘a mstead OF ¢ te} ee & : mM ses . —e : “ +s 7 . 
i* and final \ she e was : Sowint ae : a us customs union = — kept, at least in part. and they mean = 
shies whi I : % aha Gicsk teak tn spite me —— complete political _—- pe- spending a Jot of money in various ; 
ee is inadiovalin tinet gen Sila hie oe the two eee Further, directions. The two most important 
ie i ake oe hehe (aaa Co deeply interested in world are housing and agriculture. There 
a8 vould onfi mm the. International 2 “ava ms : = pad A i ae ae will be no Republican SORETESS — 
‘ rads contin’ Mant ake vonueed Fanon ie igetese exports depend, to block the Democratic house-build- 
a . rere ae a i, CRE rig tlie that fol ret years past we have ing program. In addition, with such 
Ae lem, percent pepe So vigorously opposed all sorts of special important farm products as potatoes, 
Bs aa deals and plumped for general tariff tobacco, wheat and cotton already 
ES Ng Republic an Threats reductions. To make a deal with the — sitting on their “floor prices” a lot of 
Ai. ; tepublicans would indeed have been money will flow out in this direction. e 
ie For Canada these threats were a backward step. The Democrats will almost certainly 
ya serious, more prices than ite peo For some months now Ottawa and administer the floor-price-regulations 
% I » All 1 or than Yr Ss ic Ss } tPiale ave oO < - . . x : . 
tX)* a Rigen ; ee : = had _ ashington officials have been talk- more liberally than the Republicans ‘i : : 
er oi n willing to admit in public. A — ing together about a new trade agree- who have been so keen on economy. Sa pein 
beta 3! good many people were W histling to ment between the two countries. Now Of course the Democrats will cffset He My 
abt ‘ Keep their courage up. ¢ anada s need it seems likely that the new apTree- all these expenditures to some extent ry] 
ih le for new markets in the United States ment will be postponed until the by keeping taxes high and _ possibly ‘ 
“ Is as great as ever, If we are ever Democrats have time to get a more even adding to them. The Republi- 
going to pay our way, 1f we are ever satisfactory Act on the statute books cans stood for drastic tax reductions. 
going to get rid of import controls. and that, when it comes, it will be But few people seem to believe that 
Last Week's announcement from Ot on a broad most-favored-nation basis the taxes raised by the Democrats 
taw 1 that Canadian tourists going to rather than a narrow bi-lateral deal. will be powerful enough to offset he 
the U.S. w t be limited to $150 Another good result of the Truman inflationary pressures that they will 
t 1 ext twelve months suggests victory, from the point of view of set loose in other directions. 
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Indian Legends Aid Search 
For Atlantis Evidence 


By ALISON BARNES 


ly crest in the buried continent 
» \ltantis has revived, largely 
d to the efforts of 
~ .eS, English 


Everton 
and 
irman of the Research Centre 


founder 


(; sup. 
\lison 
|. adon, sketches the personali- 


Barnes, writing from 


ti. of the group and how they 


pon to go about the job ol 
|, Iding the story of Atlantis. 
legends of the Cana- 


‘| anciert 
| n Indians are believed to be one 
most uncontaminated pools of 
ore to be found in the world. 
r eareful and dispassionate 
they may provide a vital clue 
link between the east Canadian 
and the cultures of Europe 
vest Africa, so giving proof of 
tural bridge across the Atlantic 
nd vossibly even establishing the ex- 
ste) ‘e of the submerged continent of 
la itis, first described by Plato. 
Ti.at is the belief of Egerton Sykes, 
Ene'ish founder and chairman of the 
tescarch Centre Group, a world-wide 
rounization, with headquarters in 
London, coordinating the activities of 
yee closely related bodies: the At- 
ntis Research Centre, the Hoerbiger 
Institute and the Avalon Society. 
ie cooperation of investigators in 
irts of the world is being sought 
. the Research Centre Group; Mr. 
<‘ykos is particularly anxious to get 
touch with Canadian authorities 
ed Indian folk lore and kindred 
Dominion affiliation of the 
p already includes Mrs. Sheila 
ling of Toronto, and Mrs. K. E. 
wood of Royal Oak, British Col- 
ia, a leading authority on Zodi- 
Temples, a new one of whicn 
ween discovered in the past few 
ths in Wales by an English mem- 
xf the Avalon Society’s Council, 
is Edwards. 
timate aim of the research now 
* carried out is to push the dead- 
of history back to at least 10,000 
This is the first time in all the 
iries during which the Atlantis 
1 has been discussed, that a seri- 
attempt has been made to co- 
iate the innumerable unofficial! 
groups. 
ie’ founding of the Research 
re Group is a romantic story. 
nty-five years ago Egerton Sykes, 
living in Warsaw, noted that the 
ial picture of the cultural fron- 
between pre-history and history 
ed to put our ancestors on a level 
below that to which they were 
tled if measured by their many 
evements. He began to collect a 
iry of Atlantis literature and to 
v up the lines upon which inves- 
tion still needed to be carried out. 
library amounted to some 700 
s in all European languages by 
iutumn of 1939, when, togethev 
all his other possessions in 
saw, Egerton Sykes was forced 
bandon it to the Germans. Fur- 
progress was delayed by service 
ie Middle East until 1945, running 
ivmy newspaper in Cairo and in 
spare time giving lectures to the 


} 


Cts. 


3. 


’ lor Bored Men 


ile men, thoroughly bored with all 
usual subjects, crowded to hear 
tton Sykes’ occasional talks on 
favorite hobby, Atlantis. It was 
perfect “escapist” subject, stretch 
far back in time, dramatic and 
eful, dwarfing current events in 
roper perspective. The first study 
ip was formed in Cairo, moved to 
les in 1946 and on to Rome later 


the same year. From those smail 
innings grew the new interna- 
lal group. 


Y far the most valuable evidence 
support of Plato’s statement that 
Continent of Atlantis was “sub 
ged under seismic phenomena” 
ne in recent years from the Vien- 
“ese engineer and cosmologist, Hans 
toerbiger. According to Hoerbiger, 
moon has not always been a 
Satellite of the earth. Five or six 


hundred generations ago, the oceans 
were practically tideless; in the heav- 
strangely erratic planet was 
visible, sometimes outshining Jupitet 
in brilliance, at others disappearing 
entirely from view, The planet, Luna, 
travelling between the orbits of earth 
and Mars, nevertheless exercised a 
very considerable and, over a period 
of generations, a steadily increasing 
effect on the earth, causing volcanic 
eruptions, earth tremors, flood tides 


ens a 


and submerging low land. 
Hoerbiger accounts for these phoe- 
nemena on the grounds that Luna. 


being some fifty times smaller and 
eighty times lighter than the earth, 
Was being drawn into the earth's 
gravitational sphere, until eventually 
it was captured and turned into a 
satellite. 

When the final struggle came be 
tween the two planets, it was accom- 
panied by world-shattering events. 
First the planet Luna appeared big- 
ger and brighter as it came nearer 
to the earth. Then earthquakes took 
place and the earth’s crust split into 
slabs, with volcanoes belching flames 
and lava. The ocean waters, under the 
gravitational pull of Luna, rushed 
from the polar regions towards the 
tropics where they converged in one 
huge girdle tide which swamped thou- 
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sands of acres of land and wiped out 
v hole nations. 

Even when the tides began to sub- 
Side again, the 


lower-lying regions 
in the tropical 


zone remained sup 
merged under the tide bulge, which 

permanently held there by the gravi 
tational pull of the moon and has a 
cepth of some 8,000 feet. Among the 
submerged countries would have been 
Atlantis, lying fairly low in the trop 
ics below what is the Atlanti 


Ocean. 


now 


British expert 

But Hans Hoerbiger died in 1931 
and one of the Viennese societies con 
cerned with his theory was liquidated 
by the Nazis during the war and all 
but one of the members of the Berlin 
group are missing. A second group in 
Vienna, which had been kept alive by 


its chairman, and the sole survivor 
of the Berlin group have now been 
located and have affiliated them- 


selves to the Research Centre Group, 
Which is also supported by H. S. Bell- 
amy, the leading British expert 
the Hoerbiger theory and author of 
“Moons, Myths and Man,” “The Book 
of Revelation Is History,’ “Built Be- 
tore the Flood,” “In the Beginning 
God,” and “The Atlantis Myth,” and 
Francis L. Ashton, the authority on 
the Tiahuanaco Calendar. 

It is in relation to the Hoerbiger 
Theory that the myths and legends 
of the Canadian Indians and indeed 
oi many unrelated peoples living 
around the Atlantic basin attain 
much importance. 

If the astronomers of the era be- 
fore the capture of Luna had studied 


on 


So 


the skies and were anticipating some 
kind of flood, it is reasonabie enough 
that their rulers should have 
some steps to save their people. Wa 
this then the for Plato's 


those W ho dwelt 


taken 


reason 
between outside tne 
Pillars of Hercules and all those wi 


Had 


an ex peditiona} \ TO] 


the Kings ot 


within 
Atlantis 


sent 


to Europe to fight the Athenians 
ior possession of the mountalns ! 
Greece, an ideal spot to which to 
evacuate their population? But beto 

they won their war and established 
their safe colony, the catastrophe ov 
curred, cutting them off and leaving 
them, stranded without a homeland 


to which to return, a 
ary 


force ot merce) 


trcops of little culture who hired 


themselves out to the highest bidde 
and quickly intermarried, leaving 
little trace of their country’s high 
culture beyond the vague stories of 
flood disaster which crop up witi 


monotonous regularity in the world 


folk lore 

That the 
were prepared to) 
has 


aiscovery of a 


astronomers of the 
something drastk 
to occur been established by th 
carved in 
irom La 
vear ol 


appearing 


calendar 
stone in the Andes 50 
Paz, which records a solar 
260 days and the moon 
29 times a month 
Currency restrictions, as 
the need for financial backing, 


miles 


well 


as 


make 


the more ambitious scientific expe- 
ditions envisaged by the Research 
Group impracticable for the time 


being. Persia, Central and South Am- 
erica and the West Indies are re 
garded as probable sites likely to 
yield results in the future, but in the 
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meantime South African members of 


the Group are arranging to survey 
the Rift Valley area and Egerton 
Sykes hopes to lead an expedition to 


the Azores, where he believes he may 


find traces of submerged Atlantis, 
Meanwhilt the Research Centre 
Group, whose headquarters is at Y, 
Markham Sauare, Chelsea, London, 
S.W.3., will welcome enquiries and 
relevant information on the subject. 
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a Now Miners Ask Special Tax Cuts 
Fe As Bribe To Work Harder 











i By PL O'D. 
r 
ths will do when the time comes -we 
io YOAL emains an economi head shall have the excuse to take ove 
“it ( “ ache socia too, for it affects those mansions, as the Czechoslovaks 
ae is. There seems little likeli have done”. 
f evel extremely modest “Collaborators” with whom? And 
; ctin 00 million tons being What particular “time” is coming? 
lieved this veat Further fue] Whatever it means--and perhaps it 
strictions threatened. and elec doesn’t mean very much-—-there is 
; s \ ilreadv becur It one thing quite ‘clear. While a 
eems Ib that creat any pestiferous Communist of this sort 
, eopl spend quite a lot of time remains the most active and influen- 
ext wint hivering in the dark tial official of their union, it seems 
iners course won rhe, an almost hopeless task to try to 
t t bring miners to a proper sense of 
Vi S ippeals go on, but economic responsibility and national 
S i ( WW t good thev do loyalty. Comrade Horner is a really 
i n't sult in more dangerous man 
N te s being made 
ers r iff some of  Scientibic Clearing-I louse 
¢ iX, as inducement vn 
‘ é presumably by When the British Association was 
P kine established nearly 120 years ago, and 
> 1e Minis yf Fuel is Dromised for a long time afterwards, its meet- 
put th emand before the Cabi ings were regarded as a sort of an 
seems unlikely that any nual joke. It became known as ‘The 
; e Wil yme of it fo establish British Ass;” ind it must be ad 
ent mpered class of tax-free workers mitted that the official name did 
{ vould seni ll the other unions tum ather invite that unflattering abbre- 
V the down the viation. Even Dickens had a lot of 
ey ‘adarene slope. The Pav As You good. clean, but not very intelligent 
I SVs 0 sation may have fun out of Profs. Snore, Doze, and 
f 4 s t S f it is amended. it Wheezy, and their dissertations on 
} S ( ilike prob Ditchwateristics and Umbugology. 
* S e deadlir ittle What is more surprising, many 
C minent scientists themselves refused 
“ Mr. Horne ( to have anything to do with the 
tee Se i Mineworkers “B.A.” They regarded its work as a 
nt Communist vulgarization of science, an undigni- 
Ss OV ( vhat he fied and futile proceeding. But the 
‘, enc ners to pel men whose idea it was to bring 
( s the science out of the laboratory and on 
: \ f Tust befot to the platform, and thus arouse pub 
: ue i cle lic interest in the work that was be 
ares nh ‘turn ing done, went on with-their plans 
ie t Press ferent in London and their annual meetings 
we tInat U g mansio} f this coun Gradually prejudice was conquered. 
; S O* s holiday Great men of science like Huxley, 
rath Lister, Kelvin, Lodge, and Rutherford 
nen big mansions cooperated 
po I Horne} ‘expose Now the proceedings of the SIVA 
Hage S yrators s they thousands of columns in the Press 
[eg ee _ - - — — —----— ' 
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of the country, and are followed with 
a very widespread and careful atten- 
tion. Not all its discussions, of course, 
tor some of them make pretty heavy 
going for the mere layman, but 
enough of them to render the annual 
conference, such as the one which 
has just closed at Brighton, one of the 
really important meetings of the year 

and important to scientists as well 
as to the public. These conferences 
form a great clearing-house of scien 
tific ideas. 


Helping “Gentlemen” M.P.'s 


Once upon a time the gentlemen of 
England filled the benches of Par- 
liament, because they were practical- 
ly the only people who had the time 


and the money. In those days the 
working - class politician, however 
gifted or ambitious, had very little 
chance. Now it is the other way 
around. The Laborite, backed by 
trade-union funds and the immense 


trade-union political organization, 
goes romping in without a financial 
care. It is the “gentleman” (if I 
may go on using so humorously old- 


fashioned a term) who finds it dif- 
ficult to make the grade. He can't 
aftrord it. 

This was one of the questions 


earnestly thrashed out at the recent 
Conservative Conference where Mr. 
Churchill gave to the world his im- 
pressive warning against the aggres- 
sive designs of Russia. Various 
suggestions were mace and debated 
as to the best way of meeting the 
difficuity, such as limiting the sub 
scriptions which M.P.’s and candi 
dates are expected to pay to theil 
local associations, and prohibiting 
them from paying anything at all 
towards election expenses. The idea 
is that these expenses, as in the case 
of the Socialists, should be met out of 
the general Party funds. 

The first step obviously must be to 
establish such funds. Up tc now 
local Conservative organizations 
have each run their own show, fi- 
nanced by local subscriptions. -one 
reason why they have naturally 
tended to select candidates who could 
make handsome contributions. Now 
they will be expected to pay in‘to the 
central fund. It seems a much better 
idea, but the more prosperous local 
organizations may not take very 
kindly to it. They may prefer to go 
on running their own show. 


Artisan Golf Clubs 


Many golf clubs in this country 


have flourishing artisan section; 
local working-men who, for a mere 
nominal fee and with certain resirie- 


tions as to times of play, are allowed 
the use of the course. 

The artisan club is an excellent end 
kindly institution, which has fully 
justified itself. None the less, in a 

many clubs, where funds are 
ind costs are mounting, members 
are inclined to ask themselves wiv 
they should foot the whole bill, and 
why artisan players should not make 
a greater contribution to the upkeep 
of the course. They are all the more 
inclined to ask themselves this when 
they see artisan members rolling up 
in cars, as quite often happens, while 
regular members come along humbly 
on push-bikes or by ‘bus. After all, 
these are prosperous times for work 
ing-men. 

For this 
are taking a keen 
periment which is 
Sunningdale, one of the best and mest 
famous of the inland courses of the 
country Sunningdale has a strong 
artisan section, and has also a second 
course Which during the war had to 


2s00d 


low 


reason, golfers generally 
interest in an ex- 


being made at 


be abandoned to the weeds and the 
weather. To restore it would be an 
expensive and difficult task in these 


days of the labor shortage. 

What the club did to hand it 
over to its artisan members, on con 
dition that they should do the work 
of restoration in their spare time. It 
was to be their own course for their 
unrestricted use, except that at week 
ends and on holidays, the regular 
members of the club were to share 
the right of playing on it 

Nine holes have already been re 
stored, and are in excellent condition 


Was 


It is an arrangement with which 
everyone seems to be satisfied. And 
it is one which may, with necessary 


modifications, 
Not many 
to be treated in 
shouldn’t artisan 
contribution in work 


be adopted elsewhere 
clubs heve a second course 
this way, but why 
members make a 


instead of fees 


to the upkeep of the course they play 
on? 

Probably a good many of them 
would be glad to do so-——especially as 
for quite a few clubs it is a case of 
being kept up by voluntary labor or 
not being kept up at all. It is a poor 
sort of golfer who wants to have his 
sport at someone else’s expense. 


lectric ity Exhibition 

When long ago the butler at Crag- 
side, a country house near Newcastle, 
put away the oil-lamps and for the 
first time switched on the 
light, he was, in a small way, making 
history. This was the first house in 
the world to be electrically lit. It 
had been equipped with the new 
bulbs invented by Sir Joseph Swan. 
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And promptly one of them fel} 


into the soup. 

Some of these early lamps . 
Cragside are among the 300 his 
lamps on show in the present “| 
ness into Daylight” Exhibition 
Science Museum, South Kensi; 
The display includes also the bj 
electric lamp in the world, one 
million candle-power from a 
house, as well as the smalles{ 
tiny light on the end of a bro 
scope. But older visitors are 
to be most interested in the 
from Cragside, and the remindei 
bring of the days of an 
lamps, when electric light was 
and strange and regarded as } 
dangerous. It seems such a 
long time ago, but really wasn’ 
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For a steak that really melts in your mouth, just try one broiled 
in the broiler of a McClary gas or electric stove. ‘These smokeless, 
odorless broilers with improved porcelain enamel grid really do 


broil to perfection. 


And for perfect baking, there’s that wonderful McClary oven 


permanently insulated with ‘Fiberglas’’, 


and with the new im- 


proved oven heat control to maintain just the right temperature. 


With their balanced design, McClary stoves lend beauty to any 
kitchen. The gleaming stainless enameled surface is a joy to clean, 
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'WSuperior To Patois 


By FREDERICK J. L. BRONNER 


Joe author is a member of the 
fF ench Department at Hamil- 
to's McMaster University, born 
i Paris, educated at the Lycée 
( o»ndorcet, an integral part of 
t} « University of Paris. He has 
hoon educational 
york in Canada for many years, 
ad has become an ardent stu- 
dat of the cultural heritage of 
| ench Canada. He is of French 
|’ otestant stock, and his ances- 
i. on his mother’s side is partly 
| velish. In addition to his liter- 
ay studies he is a painter and 
i critic of ability, having stud- 


ied Dr. Arthur Lismer. 


1.°;NADIANS' are. beginning to 
U ealize that their country is now 
ine of world importance, not only in 
‘he realm of war and politics, but in 
the sphere of intellectual influence 
culture also. 
iere are many aspects to this cul- 
French Canadians who repre- 
us abroad have demonstrated 
contribution which bilingualism 
1 make in international discussions, 
have shown that they were 
wo: thy of the two great races which 
‘compose most of the strength of our 
Dominion. They have upheld the 
traditions of clarity and precision of 
the French language, whenever they 
have been called upon to use that 
language Officially. 
he Americans know only too well 
that Quebec is the centre of French 
vulture in America; every member of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America knows that it is no longer 


engaged in 


under 


= 


necessary to go to Paris to learn 
French. In the July issue of the 
Canadian newspaper La 


Freneh 
Liberté et le Patriote, published in 
Winnipeg for the French-speaking 
population of the West, the following 
information is printed: 

Nearly 1,100 students are attend- 
iny the courses given this summer at 


Laval University. These 1,100 stu- 
dents come from four different con- 
tinents, twelve countries are repre- 
sented.” 


glance at La Liberté et le Patriote 
shows that what is said of the culture 
! Quebec, can be said of the French 
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Canadians in the West. In this news- 
paper, we notice one column devoted 
entirely to a struggle against “angli- 
cisms”’. 

André Siegfried, the well-known 
Protestant French writer, has written 
rather pessimistically on the subject 
of anglicisms in his book “Canada, 
Puissance Internationale’. It may 
be said however, that the opinion ex- 
pressed by this distinguished visitor 
was written before the second World 
War. Montreal has become a great 
centre for French publications on ac- 
count of the long German occupation 
of France. The result is that angli- 
cisms tend to disappear from the 
written page in French Canada owing 
to the renewed intellectual contact 
between old-country French and 
French Canadian publishers. 

Abbé Maheux has often stated it is 
in France that all kinds of patois are 
spoken, and not in Canada. Monsieur 
Abbé is right. It is an absolute 
error to think that a Frenchman com- 
ing to Canada cannot understand 
what his French Canadian ‘cousins’ 
are saying. The testimony of visi- 
tors must never be taken too serious- 
ly. An old-countryman often judges 
all of Canada too hastily. But it is 
quite true that the speech of French 
Canadians is influenced by angli- 
cisms. This is what confuses at 
times the visitors to Canada, be they 
English or French. 


Parisian French 


The only difference between the 
so-called Parisian French and the 
French of French Canada is a differ- 
ence in spirit and in pronunciation. 

The letter is the same. 

Since the Revolution of 1789, the 
old provinces of France have dis- 
appeared, obliterated by the new 
unifying system of “departements”. 
Since Napoleon’s times, Paris has 
become the one and only authority in 
almost every sphere of life, and the 
personality of ancient provinces has 
vanished. East, north, west or south, 
even in the far-off French colonies, 
people of French blood copy the style 
of Paris in speech, customs and man- 
ners. French peasant women, who 
used to be pretty and at ease wearing 
the ancestral head-dress, now feel 
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obliged to adorn themselves with the 
latest from the Ville Lumiére, and 
in so doing these provincial people 
lose their identity. It is the same 
about the language, everybody in 
France endeavors to speak as the 
Parisians do—sans accent. 

May I state here, that Parisian 
French as spoken around the slums 
is “horrible’? In France, people are 
far from Montaigne, who advocated 
turning to the strong, powerful 
speech of the provinces when the 
French language needed a boost. 

In Canada, we find that French 
Canadians had a personality of their 
own, before the Revolution. They are 
a product of the Classic era in France, 
the Golden Age of Louis XIV, which 
had been a triumph of the French 
language over the patois as well as 
over the more refined dialects of old 
France. When in doubt as to which 
of two words was the better word, 
French Canadians went to. their 
priests, who always gave them an 
answer detrimental to old-country 
patois and advantageous to pure 
classic French. It is correct to say 
that it is the priests in Canada who 
have killed French patois and sal- 
vaged the French language to make 
it what it is to-day. 








get that 


Today's look is the Confident 
Look ... the look that comes 
with Forsyth Men’s Wear. For 
Forsyth is your guarantee of 


Now the French Canadians, who 
have accomplished so much _ by 
themselves, do not want to be dictat- 
ed to by the old-country French in 
matters of speech, education, man 
ners and customs. They want to 
“drink from their own glass.” Theirs 
is a strong Canadianism. 

Listen to French Canadian actors 
in an old Moliére play like “Le Bour 
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the highest quality expressed 
in fine craftsmanship, fabrics of lasting worth and distinction 


... and a style leadership that gives you, anywhere, 


anyplace, “that confident look.” 


You are sure of the best possible value 


when you insist on Forsyth Quality. 
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geois Gentilhomme”. If you are a 
student of the French language, you 


will enjoy the spectacle far more 
than if you were at the Comédie 
Francaise, because you seem to be 


transplanted into the atmosphere of 
old Versailles when French Cana- 
dians perform. The _ pronunciation 
here, in Canada, is that of the times 
of Le Grand Monarque. 
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Lots And Lots About Lotteries 


By KIMBALL McILROY 


T ISN’T very often that this de- 

partment can find any reasonable 
grounds for agreeing with any public 
statement made by Premier Duplessis 
of Quebec. Mr. Duplessis has some 
strange ideas on the subject of 
French collaborators, Witnesses. and 
padlocks. However, this is not a poli- 
tical department, and the fact re- 
mains that Mr. Duplessis was recent- 
ly reported to have said some very 
things before a group of 
small-time Quebec politicians. 

Mr. Duplessis’ suggestion had to do 
with lotteries. He said he thought it 
would be a good idea if the provinces 
conducted lotteries, the proceeds to go 
toward the upkeep of various public 
services 

This is not a new idea, of course 
many countries now conduct lotteries, 
and most have at one time or another 
in the past-—but it hasn’t been raised 
recently in Canada 

It is an unfortunate thing that 
there is a provision in the Criminal 
Code which specifically forbids lot- 
teries. The Code, though, is supposed 
to be administered by the provinces. 
There is also a provision in the Code 
against most sorts of frivolity on the 
Sabbath. but it too is administered by 
the provinces. Some provinces, that 
is. 

Mr. Duplessis has a very agreeable 
Attorney-General in matters of this 
nature, and it is highly probable that 
he may go ahead and hold lotteries. 
feeling that he is reasonably immune 
from arrest for so doing. That is 
something which doesn’t concern us 
here. More important is the question 
of whether or not it mightn’t be a 
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Our mixture of House Plant Seeds comprises 
15 or more varieties and has been specially 
prepared to give a rar of widely contrasting 
types, all easily grown in the house. We cannot 
give a list of varieties or undertake to include 
any particular sort as the list changes from 
time to time. A real money-saver for anyone 
wanting lovely House Plants. Plant now. 

(Pkt.. 15c) (2 Pkts. 25¢) postpaid. 
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good idea if all the provinces went 
ahead and organized lotteries, the 
proceeds to be spent for worthy pur- 
poses. 

You see, a lottery is merely a 
straightforward and easily controlled 
form of gambling. There are laws of 
all sorts against gambling, and yet it 
thrives. The only trouble is that the 
preeceeds go to purposes which only 
the individual promoter can honestly 
feel to be worthy. Of course, the 
present anti-gambling laws are just 
a teeny weeny bit hard to figure out. 

It is, for example, just as legal as 
it can be for a man to knock off work 
some afternoon, proceed to the near- 
est race track, and wager the month’s 
wages on a nag. It is most illegal 
indeed, on the other hand, for him 
to suffer an attack of conscience, de- 
cide to work all afternoon, and lay 
his bet instead with some obliging 
bookie. The gimmick is that the gov- 
ernment gets its cut from track bets. 

All this would seem to prove that 
there is no moral issue involved in 
gambling so far as the authorities are 
concerned, a conclusion which is 
borne out by a look at Great Britain, 
a very moral country which still 
takes an extremely broad-minded 
view of gambling in general. 


| ET us examine the lottery ques- 
4 tion. At the moment all public 
services are paid for by taxes. It is 
prettv safe to say that most people 
dislike paying taxes. It is about the 
only money the average person 
spends in return for which he doesn’t 
get some sort of a run. If the gov- 
ernment were even willing to flip a 
coin, double or nothing, it wouldn’t 
be so bad. At least there’d be an ele- 
ment of sport about the thing. But 
governments have little or no sport- 
ing instinct, especially the income 
tax departments. 

Exponents of lotteries look at the 
thing this way. Let’s suppose that 
the official coffers are in need of 
$100,000 for a certain worthy purpose. 
All right. We print 150,000 $1 tick- 
ets. We offer a prize of $50,000, in 
return for the lucky $1 ticket. Then 
we offer the tickets for sale. What 
happens? With an eye on this 50,000- 
to-1 shot, the public climbs all over 
itself to buy our tickets. When the 
dust settles. we have the needed 
hundred grand, someone has a wind- 
fall fifty, all concerned have had a 
little fun, and no one is going around 
muttering into his beard about high 
taxation. 

It appears to make a lot of sense, 
doesn’t it? Detractors will fight the 
proposition on a number of grounds. 
First, it’s illegal in Canada. Right 
enough, but so is Sunday baseball. 
And laws can be readily changed, by 
parliament or by the new and speed- 
ier method of order-in-council. Sec- 
ond, it’s against the public interest to 
encourage gambling. This is down- 
right silly. Nothing in this whole 
country requires less encouragement 
than gambling. It is a lead pipe cinch 
that there are more bookies in Toron- 
to than there are, say, doctors. And 
more prosperous, too. And this isn’t 
including the stock market gentry, or 
operators of quiz shows. Lastly, by 
attempting to raise money through 
lotteries instead of by taxes, you’re 
supporting your government at the 
expense of the chance-takers and the 
improvident and to the benefit of the 
hard-headed and the provident. Well, 
surely no reformer in the world could 
object to that. 


INCE people are going to gamble 
despite any measures which may 
be taken to prevent them, the valid 
issue appears to be that of who is go- 
ing to profit from all the wagering 
that goes on. Who better than the 
government, the Peepul themselves? 
After all, if a man (or, more likely, 
a woman; they’re far more instine- 
tive gamblers) is going to throw 
away his hard-earned cash on affairs 
of chance, it’s a good thing to give 
him back at least a little of it in the 
form of improved roads and new 
schools and what-not. 

As a matter of fact, if you want to 
carry an analysis of lotteries to its 
logical conclusion, you’ll find that no 
gambling is actually involved at all, 
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Photo by Karsh 
Gratien “Fridolin” Gelinas has com- 
pleted a deal with the Theatre Guild 
to take an English version of | his 
play, Tit-Coq”, to Broadway. Mr. 
Gelinas will star in it. Play is cur- 
rently at Montreal's Gesu Theatre. 


because sooner or later every partici- 
pant will win a prize, and the only 
money he has lost has gone to the 
government, who would have taken 
it in taxes anyway. The only differ- 
ence is that everybody's had a lot of 
fun. 

The remaining point to be discussed 
is that of what sort of a lottery vou’re 
going to run. The essence of any 
lottery is the straight drawing of a 
numbered ticket from a hat, even 
the ones where there’s some kind of 
a tie-up with a horse race. You can’t 
simply let people choose the name of 
the horse they think is going to win, 
and then pay them off if it does, be- 
pause there are too few horses and 
too many people. (Which reminds 
us of a story about but never 
mind.) So you draw names from a 
hat and then assign them to certain 
horses. thus making the thing took a 
little bit like a sporting proposition, 
but only a little bit. If you don’t 
want to play around with the bang- 
tails, vou can just draw a number and 
say, “That’s the guy who wins.” Quick 
and simple, but not very exciting. 


HE very popular numbers game 

(‘sometimes called the numbers 
“racket,” depending upon the moral 
rectitude of those running it) has an 
element. if not of skill, at least of 
choice. You put your money on any 
number of three digits you happen 
to faney. If the last three figures in 
the day’s bank clearings, let’s say of 
your city happen to coincide with 
your selection, you’re paid off—if it’s 
a game and not a racket. This is fin, 
but since there sre only 999 comhbina- 
tions of three figures, the pay-off is 
necessarily limited. 

The English like to do their betting 
on the results of football games. You 
choose the winners of each of a serios 
of games, mark your choices on a 
form, and shoot it along to the com- 
pany with sixpence or a shilling or 
something. If the contests happen to 
wind up the way you confidently pre- 
dict, you make quite a killing. No 
matter how they wind up, the com- 
pany makes a killing. 

Obviously the best thing for Can- 
ada would be some sort of an adapta- 
tion of this idea. The logical sport is 
professional hockey, which is publi- 
cized from coast to coast, has a repu- 
tation of sorts for honesty. and runs 
through a long enough schedule to 
allow for two or three or more lot- 
teries. 

Let’s suppose that a lottery is to be 
held during each of the winter 
months. Twenty games are chosen 
as the basis for each draw, and tickets 
are printed showing every possible 
result. According to this depart- 
ment’s none-too-reliable calculations, 
those twenty games could end, collec- 
tively, in any one of 1,048,576 differ- 
ent ways, if we forget about ties. So 
we sell that many tickets and we 
offer the odd $48,576 or perhaps an 
even $50,000 as the prize. At the 
end of the month the government is 
exactly a million bucks to the good, 
some lucky soul has fifty grand he 
didn’t have a few minutes ago, and 
all hands have had a good time at a 
reasonable cost. 

It may be suggested that with big 
money riding extra-murally on each 


— and especially the last — game, 
skullduggery would sooner or later 
rear its ugly head. Maybe so, but 
that would still be a matter for the 
hockey authorities and is no valid 
argument against the scheme itself. 
They’ve been running pools for a long 
time in Great Britain, and if any 
rumors of the fix have been floating 
around, they haven’t floated this far. 

This department offers the forego- 
ing suggestion for painless extraction 
of governmental revenue gratis and 
without the slightest hope that any- 
thing’s going to come of it. On the 
face of it, the proposition is much too 
logical to be adopted. The idea that 
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gambling is immoral has som 
obtained a firm hold on the nati: 





‘how 


consciousness, as has the notion the 
even if gambling does go on it's bet: 
ter just to ignore it and pretend that 
it doesn’t. 

Personally, we wouldn’t ta} a 
ticket on a 1,048,576-to-1 shot as a 
gift, but it would be very nice \hey 
the income tax man came aroun) to 
hear him say, “You don’t owe -re 4 
cent. Not a cent. These lotteries 
have taken.-care of that. As a mvttep 
of fact, we made a slight misca! Jp. 
tion and ended up with a bit of p) ofit 
Here’s eighty-seven cents, your s}\ are 


Good day, sir.” 
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Johns-Manville 


Asphalt Shingles you can be sure of a colourful, weather-tight 

roof that will give years of trouble-free service with a minimum of 
upkeep expense. And you'll be able to pick just the style and design 
to enhance your house too! You see, Johns-Manville Asphalt Shingles 


are available in soft, warm blends . . 


bright, natural shades 


or distinctive, solid colours —all made to J-M’s high standards of 


quality. 


For added protection from 3 
fire, weather and wear, get * 
the facts on J-M Flexstone 
Shingles. Made on a base of 
fireproof asbestos felt, they 
minimize the hazards of 
roof-communicated _ fires 
— keep maintenance low. 
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For informative, fully- 
illustrated literature on 
the materials listed 
here, see your nearest J-M dealer 
or write direct to Canadian Johns- 
Manville, Toronto, Montreal, Win- 
nipeg or Vancouver. When writing, 
be sure to indicate the particular 
materials in which you are inter- 
ested 





HERE’S HOW J-M ASPHALT _-¢: 
SHINGLES GUARD YOUR HOME 
AGAINST FIRE, WEATHER AND WEAR .. . 


Double protection from wind and weather. That's one of the 
main teatures of 3-tab, strip type shingles — one of the many 
styles of J-M Asphale Shingles. Each weather-resisting strip 
laps over to provide two protective thicknesses of shingle. The 
result — a double-barrier that stops rain, snow and sleet from 
working under and destroying your roof deck. 









This diagram illustrates the added protection from fire — the 
long life — that J-M Asphalt Shingles provide for your roof. 


>? 


1 — Heavy rag felt (or Asbestos) base. 2 — Asphalt saturant 
waterproofing agent. 3 — Asphalt top coating — 
for protection from the drying-out action of the sun. 4— 
Colourful mineral surface —to guard against fire, weather, 
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‘how MARITIMES LETTER & Tel. Co., has come up with some not only alive, but happy as clams. And do let’s not forget to salute 
onal thing brand new in the way of com- While we're at it, let’s salute, too, Mr. Charles Tredwell, garage 
that munications—a Micro-Wave station the Carriden Choir of St. John, which worker at Armdale, N.S., who is the 
det 4 UJ N B A Qi o pP id which by means of parabolic re- has been selected to represent the first Canadian to volunteer a fiftieth 
at At e e e he mene ; resi ent, flectors alone (no wires, no cable, no Maritime Provinces in a_ choral donation of blood to ted Cross 

Blood Bank. 














nothing), will open up 16 new chan- 
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a e e e nels of long-distance connection 
a At Acadia A Difficult ‘Tune across the water gap between Char- 
len pane ; lottetown and New Glasgow. 
to By ERNEST BUCKLER The system has been operated 
q Z a Ae before on a small seale, in U.S. mili- 
les \| RITIMES hillsides had no mo genuousness not quite outlived. tary establishments; but this is the 
er @ .Y! nopoly this fall on autumnal And if Kirkconnell’s ideas have the first time it’s been used anywhere in 
splendor. the official foliage of structure of a hand grenade, explod- the world for commercial] purposes. 
: Cheneellors and Ph.D.’s blazed like ing almost at the moment of release, Everything is automatic, a wire mes- 
- sun ic in Wolfville and Fredericton, Trueman’s have more the patient sage reaching the reflector on the 
wh ve representatives of universities mechanism of the time bomb. Their N.S. side being translated electronic- 
— all »ver Canada attended the formal point of similarity is that in each ally, and rerouted through the op- 
ind.ctions of Dr. Watson Kirkcon- case these ideas are equally defini- posite reflector into its proper want to know eee 
ne! as President of Acadia and of tive. One feels that, on the beam or conduit on the P.E.I. side, without so : 
pr. A. W. Trueman as President of not, neither on appropriate occasions much as a “One moment, please’. 
CN Bs will slip into the function of saying And vice versa. 
Jie stars themselves were not nothing special in a sort of invisible I asked Mr. William Logan, a lead- 
wit out color. Both were such com- | ink. ing Maritime Tel. & Tel. engineer, 
pai itive striplings (Kirkconnell, 53; Dr. Kirkconnell shows no sign that how these messages passing in the 
Trieman, in his early forties) as to his enthusiasm for the rough-and- air bridge could help tangling with 
suy zest a confounding of elders. One’ tumble of ideological scrimmage has each other, or maybe with one of the 
wo nan murmured, about which of been replaced by the more cloistered loftier soliloquies from “Stage 48”; 
then perhaps I’d better not say, gymnastics of an ivory tower; and and he was wonderfully kind and 
‘Why, he’s cute!” it is pretty certain that Dr. Trueman patient in expianation. 
| eyond that, however, they’re not will never succumb to the figurehead But when he began to talk about 
alice either in appearance or in tem- anaesthesia of dignitary office, that “multiplex circuits’—well, I part 
pe: iment. Kirkconnell’s distinguish- whatever course his University steers company with a physicist just beyond 
ine mark is that precocity of youth he’ll be there in the wheelhouse. the simple fulcrum. When 1 got 
which sometimes the heavier cast of This twin definitiveness has given home I had notes that looked like: 
experience never quite obliterates; rise to interesting conjecture. It “spun aluminum ‘dishes’ beyond 
while, in a sort of inverse super- happens that Trueman has an ex- exper. stage .«. . 600 Ibs. each 
imposition, Trueman’s is the cast of ceptionally fine singing voice, but Pulse Time Modulation (heavily 
wisdom overlaying a youthful in- the “Beaver” (who is Chancellor of underlined)”: but I found that even 
oan e U.N.B.) notoriously prefers to dance’ the tenuous coherence they'd had at 
to no tune other than his own. And the time of conversation had now 
‘ there is a whisper from the student completely fled. I did retain, how- 
body at Acadia that dancing to Kirk- ever, that the system probably cost 
connell’s tune has rather more of the around $150,000; was impervious to 
precision of the gavotte about it than weather conditions, static, or radio 
they fancy. interference (because it operates on 
O HS C2 1 * ) a short wave about a thousand times 
Nostalgia And I rogress the frequency of radar or te’evision) ; 
of The Maritimes have always man- <a more practical, ome, ae 
aged to strike a nice balance between eens = oe pie ~~ ‘ : 
rR nostalgia and progress. This is in- and was, indubitably, quite a thing. 
O rt’ a stanced by simultaneity of repair on ) 
the covered bridge at Avonport, N.S., Potatoes And Lobsters 
é -onstructic , rorld’s P 
pele i Gee Gees at oe Lifting - little higher the bushel 
Tormentine, N.B. which seems to be standard equip- 
The covered bridge has survived ment for the original aecompisn: 
through 70 years the threat of ciga- ments of Maritimers, we SP) Mr. 
rette butts, the emotional incande- C.F. sailey of Fredericton, and oo 
scence of “sparkers”, the cusses of William Jenkins of E rEgericton. Mr. 
farmers trying to sled through it in Bailey, in what must have meen a 
the winter, the possibility of a little work of the a het _ ara and 
extra steel turning up so that elcc one lacking entirely the st mulus = 
tion promises to replace it would @Yy spectator eye but ae - ae yi 
have no excuse for default, and a Potato, labored with 160,C09 seedling eT this 
decided list which cauces each end to through 14 years, until at long last : 
point in a different direction, like “® have ’ blightless Spud. — oon ; : 
Hortense’s teeth. covery Will save N.B. alone a n i - Pr ad rT) 
: The Tormentine structure is eal- dollars annually, and _ they sie on new THT ALY plan 
culated to survive just about every: Wondering what - call the -— itn 
thing, including the proneller-wash for DEEVENS SARE. W hat's wrong : 
of the gigantic ‘“Abigweit” and the with ‘Bailey . = cng yon A , 
5-mile squares of ice sometimes cast Part, Is lately nesponsshie or ze som Ti do for him 
achore in that district: 500.009 tons thing almost as revolutionary in the 
of rock have gone into it. as well as‘ fishing industry. Hitherto it ha 
404 coil syrines fashioned from steel been almost _impossible " combat i 
bars 3 inches in diameter, colo-sal (vnser than 18 hours the fatal nos- 
eribs which weich 1.609 tons each talgia which strikes a lobster ee 
before the cement is nonred in. and mediately upon removal ge h 5 The Mutual Life of Canada’s “Security Plan” en- 
a slight matter of 4 million dollars. es it Age rks hig eh ables you to start your child’s insurance at a very 
Jenkins, after heaven knows } ’ s z 
We're supposed to be imita-ors in much conjectural chemistry and ex Protection starts at $100 at birth, increasing 
the Maritimes, rather than innova-  pendability of sample, has devised a annually to $1,000 at age 9 and grading up to 
tors. But the P.E.I. Telephone Co, liquid mixture in which lobsters may $5,000 at age 20. If money is required for educa- 
in cooperation with the Maritime Tel. — be canned and kept alive indefinite'y tional purposes when the child reaches university 
age, the policy may be surrendered for its cash 
value, otherwise it may be continued at the very 
Sena, | low premium rate until age 60 or 65 when a retire- 
ment income is available. The Cash Value increases 
“TO REMOVE yearly, and dividends are paid annually as 
CELLOPHANE declared. 
stmply lijt end 
of cigar band, The Mutual Life of Canada “Security Plan” en- 
and pull.” ables you to take practical steps now for your 
child’s future. Ask a Mutual representative to give 
you all the facts on this economical and adaptable 
‘. plan. 
a Made exclusively from 
the choicest of imported 
tobaccos, House of Lords 
as bah 
Cigars are celebrated \4 
throughout Canada for their TUAL Ae 
Superb taste and aroma. ey a lade 
ce 
CORONA DE LUXE Echelle 
PETIT CORONAS Before his current tour of “Man and Superman’, actor Maurice Evans WNC hove hiatiiied 
PANETELAS visited famed. 92-vear-old playwright George Bernard Shaw in his home 
QUEENS at Avot St. Lawrence, Herts., England. Mr. Evans in “Man and Super- 
‘ i man” will be at Toronto's Roval Alexandra theatre week of Nov. 15. 
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Simple Soldier's Book Stands Out 


~ 


By THEADDEUS KAY 


LAST OF THE CONQUERORS—by William 


Gardner Smith——Clarke, Irwin—$3.00 

THE WINE OF ASTONISHMENT—by Martha 
Gellhorn—Saunders—$3.50 

FROM THE CITY, FROM THE PLOUGH by 
Alexander Baron—Clarke, Irwin—$2.25 


THE CRUSADERS—by Stefan Heym 
& Stewart-—$4.00 
bir are four 

a matter of strict fact, 
only one of them actually deals with 
War, with ordinary 
fighting, and it’s the best one. An 


other deals with the officers and men 


McClelland 


‘war’ books. AS 


howevel 


fighting soldiers 


of a Propaganda Intelligence De 
tachment, whatever that may be. In 
the other two, taney runs a bit too 
free 

‘Last of the Conquerors” was writ- 


ten by a_twenty-year-old Negro, 
Which is an and perhaps 
imazing tact, and unfortunately a 


pretty good indication of the book’s 
t 


interesting 


quality The story opens some time 
after the war has ended, and deals 
with Negro occupation troops first 
in Berlin and later in a smaller Ger 
man city. Its theme is that Negro 
soldiers liked Berlin, where there 
were lots of willing German girls 


to sleep with them, but didn’t 
like the other town, where 
were too tew girls and too many 
white troops, and by inference didn't 
much like what they remembered of 


home, either, for the 


ready 


Same reasons. 


It is very sincere and very bitter. It 


unfortunate that the autho 


is only 
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A new novel by 
the creator of 


Horatio Hornblower 


C. S. Forester 


A story of the Congo, and 
of Loa, a man who was 
also a god until love and 
terror forced him gradu- 
ally to discover himself 
as a human being, 


The SKY and 
the FOREST 


$3.00 at your booksellers 


MICHAEL 
JOSEPH 





there 


war. It is the story of the 


From Welter of Fuzzy Reporting 


didn’t see a little more of the war. 
If he had, he'd know that all soldiers, 
of whatever color, found things 
pretty good in Europe after the war 
was over and often wondered if 
home was ever going to be like this. 

His thesis that in Germany there is 
no inherent tendency toward racial 
discrimination is not one that every- 
body will credit. He infers many 
good things about the Russians and 
the Russian Zone. There is no indica- 
tion that he was ever there. 

“The Wine of Astonishment” was 
written by a war correspondent, 
female. Correspondents were doubt- 
less very fine and useful people, but 
a few of them saw their fighting 
from a back, and Miss 
Gellhorn’s combat scenes sound just 
like despatches. Troops get killed, 
but it seems all in fun, just some- 
thing for the papers. The love stuff 
is better. She’s on firmer ground 
there. 

“From the City, From the Plough” 
is the best of the lot, but we’ll take 
it next. It’s one of the simplest, and 
probably one of the best, war books 
anybody ever wrote. It hasn’t got 
much of a plot, but then neither has 
Fifth 
Battalion, Wessex Regiment, from a 
few months before D-Day until a 
few weeks after. It is also the story 
of the Infantry. It may not make 
particularly pleasant reading for the 
squeamish, but the overall virtue of 
the book is that the author com- 
prehends and displays the difficult 
fact that an awful lot of good things 
can come out of war, out of fighting, 
out of fear. There isn’t a real hero 
(American style) in the whole busi- 
ness, and only one villain, who is one 
of those psychopaths who sometimes 
attain to very high military places 
in any army. 

“From the City, From the Plough” 
has one almost incredibly good point 
among novels about war. You can 
believe in its characters both as men 
and as Most war stories 
written by people who were not, or 
were only just, there. show the boys 
in the slit trenches continually think- 
ing deep thoughts, either about Mom 
and her apple pie, or about the under- 
lying purpose of the war, or about 
the motivating psychological factors 
which affect them and their buddies. 
All this is, of course, nonsense. Mr. 
Baron has come up with the astonish- 
ing suggestion that soldiers cowering 
under shellfire will think and talk 
about precisely the same things they 
would think and talk about sitting 
around a bar at home. About the 
only novel thought that comes to a 
man being shot at is that he wishes 
to Hell he was some place else. 

A contrast in almost every way is 
“The C It was written by 
an American, about American sol 
diers, if the boys of the Propaganda 
Intelligence unit can rightly be so 
called. In it almost everybody is 
either a hero or a villain. The issue 


700d way 


soldiers. 


rusaders”. 


seems to be the question of what the 
fought for -a 


being minor 


Wal IS 





STEFAN HEYM 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





ALEXANDER BARON 


detail, really, from a strictly military 
point of view—and the characters fall 
into two categories: those who feel 
it’s being fought for a worthy pur- 
pose, and those who think it was de 
signed solely to afford them an 
opportunity to line their own pockets 
or bolster their own egos. An amaz- 
ing number of things happen during 
the development of this theme. Most 
of these would be quite incomprehen- 
sible to someone who had the mis- 


fortune to be in any but the most 
rarefied echelons of the Canadian 
Army, which appears to have stuck 
strictly to its knitting. Women cor- 


respondents wander about right up 


with the troops (see above. Maybe it 
does happen in the U.S. army) and 
are seduced right in the billets (this, 
mind you, with the war going on), 
people refuse point blank to obey 
orders and receive only hurt looks in 
return, and so on. 

All this sounds pretty awful, and 
is if you want to look at “The Crusa- 
ders” simply as a picture of the war. 
But taken as a novel, it is a good if 
overlong job. Heym makes his con- 
flict between Good and Evil seem 
pretty real, and many of the charac 
ters come to life, even if they do talk 
too much. There is a plot, and it is 
cleverly resolved. 

A good thing, because no one is go- 
ing to take Heym too seriously as an 
authority on matters military after 
reading this little bit, which appears 
on page 91. 

“A detonation, off to the side. 

“ ‘Mortars,’ said Bing. 

“*Yes.’ Tolachian pressed the stub 
of his cigarette into the ground. ‘You 
can't hear them when they come in. 
That’s good, too. Sort of sudden, 
painless—right?’ ” 

They must have used a different 
kind of mortar on the American 
front, too. 
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Readers Union selections 
are made on quality, not 
popularity, of the writers 
concerned. 

The Readers Union (the 


first English book club 
with a World-wide mem- 


bership) can now accept a 
limited number of new 
members in Canada. If 
interested, please write for 
information. 


READERS 
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Toronto. 
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Producers and manufacturers of every nation are invited to show their 
products at the new world marketplace—the Canadian-International Trade 
Fair — to be sponsored again in ‘Toronto by the Canadian Government, 


from May 30 to June 10, 1949. 


Here you can meet and deal directly with businessmen who have come 


to buy from every part of the world — 


compete on equal terms with the 


products of other countries—and form invaluable international connections 


for future business. 


Visiting businessmen from 73 countries attended the 1948 Fair 
1400 exhibitors displayed the products of 28 different nations. Advance 
reservations indicate that the 1949 International Trade Fair, again sponsored 
by the Government of Canada, will be even more successful. 

Exhibitors’ applications should be received before January 1949, in 


order to permit the most equitable allocation of available space. Later 
applicants will risk disappointment. Full information and application forms 


are obtainable on request. 
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An Artist Parallels The Feeling 


Cf Three Favorite Folk Lyrics 





By JOHN YOCOM 


THe E SPIRITUALS FROM EARTH TO 
AVEN—by Allan Rohan Crite— 
:unders—$5.00. 


\\ LL might Americans be fond of 
their greatest body of true folk 
sor s--the Negro spiritual. And no 
r worth his U.S. concert-stage 
i certainly no colored vocalist 
wo ld dare omit the spiritual from 
his repertoire. As a novel expression 
his affection comes a_ pictorial 
slation of three of the best loved 
(‘Nobody Knows”, “Swing 
Lo ., Sweet Chariot”, and “I Got a 
Ro @'). The artist acknowledges the 
k emotionalism of the music by 


bers 
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way through this book you’ll notice 
some surprising tricks. For instance 


BOOK SERVICE 


in the pictorial sequence there is a All books mentioned in this issue, if not 
skillful effect of climax by artistic available at your booksellers, may be 

; ‘ ag es purchased by postal or money order to 
en phasis, something simila) to what “Saturday Night Book Service,” 73 Rich- 
goes on in the song—and “f cours¢ gaeal Grant W Caranta. * 


In yout 
e- 


humming. 









picturing it dramatically and moving- 





; ; ; ( 
ly. line by line, in  brush-and-ink SSS ( 
drawings. , ; 

Mr. Crite, a competent religious As the Bishop did to the Actress { 


artist, has caught on paper the gentle 
humor, pathos and whimsicality that 
colored singers themselves admit 
when performing the songs, and like 
them he has not exploited the works 
vulgarly. In fact, he seems to have 
studiously avoided any cheap white 
man travesty of the Negro’s religion. 
As art the drawings shed a mystical 


life’s just — 
One Thing 


After Another 
by C.B. Pyper 





light somewhat in the way 19th cen és _ 7 * . 
= ao eiai at es . All God's chillun got harps Decoration } l 
tury William Blake's steel engravings 5 a 
did for the Book of Job or Bertram ee 5 pea pied 
Brooker’s drawings did foi “Elis h wrote down the traditional melodies ) The pertect gift an 
> < : s , dy an. ome ‘ ‘ ‘ s } 
: = J In 1867 the first collection of them distilled wit and « t 


The symbols are universally Chris- 


: “s “Slave Songs of the U.S was pub h-Canadian newspapern 
tian rather than confined to one race: lish ¥ v Irish-Canadian newspaj 
° SEC eerie r e 
the weary old darkie who throws cs : tt 1 tl e and causeries on subje le 
Since the central theme of. this 3 
himself in the arms of the Lord may si a en ee dumpling and G. B. St! 


man’s 
Heaven, 
has picked three 


trilogy is 
earth 


transition fron \ 


be dressed in overalls but God and , 7 ae 
artist Allan Crite ) 


His Angels wear ecclesiastical robes 
The book makes a good companion 


TO $3.50 


spirituals of a con 


at all booksellers 


: ; 5 ; templative nature, rather than na 
when listening to Marian Anderson’s i ‘i i ( aN” 
i id ‘ ‘ : 3 rative (as “Go Down, Moses” is DENT 
recordings. Or for a uniquely relaxing Rach tj - ‘ 
moment, leaf the pages and hum the Engen, yee ee eaaee POG 
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fine old melodies. 

Despite the artistic excellence, 
there has been some disturbing “edit- 
ing” in the captions, which would 
have irked the Jubilee Singers of Fisk 
University, who first introduced ihe 
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“LT vot a harp” 


simple songs to the U.S. and Europe 
in the 1870's. quite as much as it did 
Here examples of a 
zealous editor’s work: Nobody knows 
the (for “de”) trouble I see; Coming | 
(for “comin’’’) for to carry me home; 
Ali God's children ‘for “‘chillun’); We 
are going ‘for “gwine™). On one o 
casion the familiar version is boldly 
rejected: Everybody talking (fo: 
“talkin’”) about (for ‘* *bout’) Heav- 
en (for “Heav'n") Aren't you going | 
there? (for ‘“‘ain’t goin’ there’). 
What is the authority on O | 
folk songs? There are several a 
mostly research products of southern | 
U.S. Negro universities. The scrij | 
| 
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Us. are some 
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Neg 


book 


tural songs of the slaves were record 
ed for the first time during the Civil 
War. A number of white officers oi 
Negro regiments in the Union arm: 
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Saintly Faces Easily Hide 


Dangerous Criminals 


By C. WW. TOPPING 


Phe writer, who is Professor of 
Sociology at the University of 
British Columbia, discusses the 
dilliculties which society has in 
identilving criminals. Broad clas- 
silications which have served for 
vears are no longer ellicient in 
our modern spec ialized reform 


programs. The procedure olf sci- 


entilic catecsorizine and diag- 
nosis continues to make Orealt 
advances. 

_. 

.7 nost criminal-looking person 
T + 


’ mind is no criminal, 
but in eminent criminologist a 
former warden of a famous U.S. 


prison. You can’t tell a crook from 





honest man just by looking at 

m and talking to him. 

The defective delinquent, an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous criminal type, 
does not at the age of ten differ 
greatly from the other children in 


Mule, an inmate of 
whom I got to know 
bank president 
college professor; 
but the razor-sharp dagger which I 
frisked out of his cell marked him as 

Nutty, with his baby 
and pink and white com- 
plexion, could have been little Lord 
Fauntleroy himself; but he was noth- 


The 
ntario jail 


looked 


the block 


like a 


ind talked like a 


a murderez 


blue 


eves 


ing of the sort. He was one of the 
most expert pick-pockets in Van- 
couver as two of my friends who 
took him home in their car discov- 
ered to their chagrin. 

You meet criminals daily; rub 
shoulders with them on the street, 
in hotel lobbies and on trains. You 
even meet them in the homes of 
your friends For most criminals, 
contrary to popular belief, are not 


large in 
including yours. 
lock in on any given 


They are al 


in prisons 1 
every neighborhood, 
Canadian jails 


night four or five thousand persons; 
but their “guest books” record, in 
the course of a year, more than 


70.000 names. The total prison popu- 
Canada is approximately 
15,000; but criminals Known to the 
police 100,000. 


You may lead an isolated life, 


lation of 


approximate 


even 


ee 


ae hae 


pai teea 


so, you cannot avoid meeting a mem 
ber of so great an army. Your safety 
and the safety of your children may 
depend on ability on the part of 
someone to spot and neutralize the 
dangerous criminal. 

Why is identification so difficult? 

First. because of a plethora of mis- 
information which invites us_ to 
think about criminals by stereotypes. 
The cartoonist sketches his law- 
breaker as a flat-faced moron clothed 
in zebra stripes. The jutting, un- 
shaven chin and the pug nose clinch 
the argument that this monstrous 
megalomaniac is a genuine and rep- 
resentative underworld character. 


Mighty Mouse 


The popular’ writers 
cartoonists’ slow-moving, 
by horse. They mount a sparkling 
fire-wagon and go roaring down 
main street trailing an _ artificial 
dust-storm of blood and thunder. We 
do not witness, through their eyes, 
an unscrupulous and_ inconsiderate 
scoundrel using all necessary means 
to achieve mercenary ends; but a 
Mighty Mouse dashing’ through 
danger signals, putting things over 
on the rest of us and achieving place 
in that scintillating, transient, con- 
temporary Hall of Fame, the front 
page of a metropolitan daily news- 
paper. 

I myself first learned to identify 
dangerous criminals as “an opposite 
number”—as a Keeper of a Common 
Ontario Jail. The rule of thumb 
methods of sorting criminals that I 
promulgated were hailed as flashes 
of genius by my subordinates, but 
the glimmer of light that they shed 
into the general fog of misinforma- 
tion that blanketed the land has 
guided few seekers after truth into 
an upward path. 

I have, therefore, but not without 
misgivings due to an unforgettable 


discard the 
dismal hob- 


and unfortunate official experience 
with a psychiatrist, turned to the 
experts, to the scientists. The scien- 
tists. I have become convinced, can 
spot a dangerous criminal faster 
than a chief of detectives. And the 
great advantage from our point of 
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view is that the lips of the scientist 
are not sealed. He is prepared to take 
us fully into his confidence; he will 
even strive to explain his methods to 
us. Perhaps his great beacons can, 
at long last, dispel the crime-breeding 
gloom of ignorance that has held 
treatment programs at a stand-still 
for so many years. 

The second difficulty is a tendency 
to classify criminals by crimes. Mur- 
der and manslaughter rank as dan- 
gerous crimes and their perpetrators 
as dangerous criminals. But a man 
proven guilty of manslaughter is 
frequently as much the victim of an 
accident as is the pedestrian whom 
he ran down. So is the boy who 
killed his little brother with the gun 


he knew wasn’t loaded. Both are 
accidental criminals, of no_ great 


importance in or to the under-world. 

At the time of my appointment to 
a jail I judged men by their mis- 
demeanors and their crimes. A drunk 
was a drunk and that was that. But 
Happy was a dipsomaniac, as was 
the Mule. Two men so different I 
have seldom met. And it was the 
same with other’ groupings of 
prisoners. 


Disgraced Family 


Happy was a simple ne’er-do-well. 
The city knew him as a common 
drunk who had disgraced his reput- 
able family. But Happv was seldom 
perturbed. He chirped like a sparrow 
on scavenger duty on a public high- 
way, and he continued to chirp when 
Wwe passed him along to another 
institution. 

As a matter of fact, Happy had 
never really harmed anybody except 
himself. Would reformation make 
him harnier? Or impvrove him? 

The Mule was an alcoholic of quite 
another’ stripe. His intermittent 
binges grew ever closer and closer 
torcther. They got him intc esca- 
pades which ended up as_ serious 
crimes. He resented his weakness 
and felt deeply the disgrace which 
he had brought upon family and 
friends. The Mule was anxious to 
change his ways, tried to get in the 
army, and never did get out of the 
gutter. But he was king of the jail 
when he was in it, and he kept a 
dagger hidden in his cell. 

These two prisoners were classi- 
fied officially as misdemeanants. 
They were recognized as_ habitual 
criminals—one step farther along the 
road to crime than was the accicental 
criminal. But if anything perme nent 
was to be done with them or ebout 
them, it was also recognized that 
they must be studied as human per- 
sons rather than as common drunks. 

Our third difficulty arises from 
this necessity. Broad classifications 
of criminals such as accidental and 
habitual which served our  fore- 
fathers have become meaningless in 
our modern, dynamic, highly special- 
ized society. Most parents can dis- 
tinguish their child sick from their 
child well. Public health authorities 
insist that lepers and other “danger- 
ous” sick be segregated until they can 
be given a clean bill of health. 


Wild Man From Borneo 


But the Wild Man from Borneo was 
not held until cured. The police had 
nothing on him except a charge of 
insubordination and a_ psvchiatrist 
declared him to be sane despite a 
detailed report on his fantastic be- 
havior. Number 151 broke up his 
wooden table and swore at the guards 
in hybrid French. He hated the 
magistrate who had sentenced him, 
the ship’s captain who had put him 
under arrest, and the kindly inter- 
preter who queried him about his 
temper tantrums. The Wild Man from 
Borneo was so set on doing away 
with himself that we had to take 
away his belt and remove all bedding 
from his cell. 

This inmate was in all probability 
a defective delinquent, one of four 
types of dangerous criminals which 
scientists have ticketed for us. The 
most striking traits of the defective 
delinquent are his egotism, his sug- 
gestibility, and his impulsiveness. 
Bizarre behavior makes it possible 
to identify him at early ages, despite 
the fact that his disabilities do not 
blossom fully until he reaches the 
age of twenty. As a child he is re 
tarded in school, does not get en 
Well with his classmates, shows poor 
sportsmanship, and gets his way by 


underhand actions and by breaking 
the rules. 

Defective delinquents, according to 
the experts, ought to be institution- 
alized in childhood if a successful out- 
come is to be anticipated. Superficial 
treatment in a community invites 
catastrophe. 

A second explosive type of criminal 
for which a scientific profile is 
available is the sexual psychopath, 
popularly known as The Old Rapo. 
This man is an outcast in all com- 
munities once he is identified. He is 
even an outcast in the prison com- 
munity. His two dominating traits 
are religiosity and a professed love 
of little children. Courts and public 
have long considered him a danger- 
ous criminal. 

But nothing constructive has been 


done about him. Picked up intermit- 
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truth, a Ronson’s exactly what I’m 
hoping for, myself.)”’ 
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RONSON ART METAL 


tently he is given a short jail sep. 
tence and then released. Permanent 
cure or permanent segregation, fo}. 
lowing accurate identification, ayo jp 
order. 

A third public menace who has 
been photographed under the scjep. 
tific microscope is the confideneo 
man. Dr. Edwin H. Sutherland jas 
edited the life of Chic Conwell ;; 
volume, “The Professional Crimi) a].” 
Conwell began his spectacular cs» eey 
as a theatre usher but soon bec.:moe 
a narcotics pedlar. He was lat. 
pimp, then a sneak thief, then a 
pick-pocket. He finally gradu teq 
into the exalted ranks of the “ on” 
men. 

This professional thief trav. |leq 
about the United States and Ew: ope 
for twenty years and made apn ex. 
cellent livelihood. Police se! om 
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arrested him; statutes seldom speci- 
fically covered his questionable acti- 
yitics. He never gave a sucker an 
even break. Conwell states that his 
yarious rackets could not have sur- 
yiv-d, much less prospered, except 
fo! the befriending of key person- 
ages Whom he cultivated. 

Tois type of dangerous criminal 
is s-ldom met in jails or in peniten- 
tia: ies» He just doesn’t get picked 
up. Or if he does get picked up, they 
ius can’t pin anything on him. 

. e hope of outsmarting the pro- 
fes ional criminal lies chiefly in the 
ide itification of a fourth dangerous 
tv} of law-breaker, The Young 
He dlum, and the revamping of his 
ir) sponsible career. The profile of 
thi. youngster was sketched by a 
group of administrators and _ scien- 


tists who appeared as a panel before 
the Vancouver Institute. He was a 
thief. He considered other people 
stupid. He had been an habitual tru- 
ant all his life. He came from a 
broken home. His parents lived in a 
run down neighborhood and _ ne- 
glected their children. He had been 
the victim of either too strict or too 
inconsistent discipline. He had taken 
up crime as play and at a very ten- 
der age. 

And so the process continues to 
grow. When one recalls that scien- 
tific criminology has developed in its 
entirety since 1900, one finds justifi- 
cation for the belief that by the year 
2000, scientists will have identified 
and immunized a very high percent- 
age of such persons as are suspected 
of being dangerous criminals. 


Bald Truth On Baldness 
Minus The Bugaboos 


By R. P. LITTLE and BERNARD RAYMUND 


luch of what these writers—one 
yn M.D.. the other a Ph.D.— 
nave to say about baldness may 
ot be comforting to those who 
ire afflicted. However, they also 
tate that today’s dermatologist 
has an impressive list of treat- 
ments far the various forms of 
the condition and one might just 
he the answer to vour problem. 
et don't he afraid to aceept the 
bald trath either. 


1 ID you know that at least ten 
forms of baldness are recog- 
nized? And some of the forms over- 


lan. with perhaps more than. one 
existing at the same time in an indi- 
vidual patient. 

The very name — alopecia is in- 
timidating. Medical legend, at least 
as old as Galen, has it that the fox 
suifers from diffuse patches of hare 
skin, probably because he inhabits 4 
burrow, and from the fox, alopex the 
Greeks called him, comes the name 
of the disease. However, it is doubt- 
ful if the fox ever thought the condi- 
tion serious enough to consult a phy- 
sician. Indeed if mankind still wore 
a full eoat of hair it is probable that 
he would ignore baldness. If this 
were so, few physicians would com- 
pliin. In the absence of pressure, the 
physician, often bald himself, would 
probably never concern himself 
with the condition, having far 
\Wcightier burdens to carry. But no, 
the bald, or those threatened with 

ldness, have from time imme 

rial clamored for his assistance. 
\> one has ever died of baldness; 
it is doubtful if anyone was ever 
incapacitated by the disease; but the 
li erature on this subject is bulkier 
than that, say, on rabies. Its ter- 
n nology (by which we mean, as 
Db. Osler once said, the method by 
Wich the physician disguises his 
ig iorance) is even more forbidding 
aid recondite than that of nuclear 
Plivsics. 

lumanity having the 
P} oblem in his lap, the physician has 
g.ven the best of his energy and the 
Ss entific resources at his command 
to its study. With customary thor- 
0'ghness medical science has begun 
With the hair itself and the follicle 
fiom which it grows. Now there exist 
i. the body few structures so inac- 
° 
t 


dumped 


sible to medication, so vulnerable 
infection, as the hair follicle. The 
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medical student has to learn its 
structure in detail; essentially each 
hair grows from the base of a sort 
of dermal trash basket. Not the hair 
alone but all the organisms, fungi, 
yeasts and molds that love hair and 
from which, being less than half 
alive, it cannot protect itself. The 
wonder is, not that there are so 
many forms of baldness, but that 
any of us have hair at all. 

But that is not the whcle story. In 
trying to pin the rap on one micro- 
organism or the other, the nhvsician 
has been baffled by a brilliant fail- 
ure. At one time the French derma- 
tologist Malassez isolated a fungus, 
the pitvrosporon that bears his 
name. Here was the criminal then; 
liquidate him, and the human scalp 
will again be the ornament it was 
supposed to be. 


| 4, ven The E mpress 


Before the enemy was liquidated, 
another French physician, Darier, 
hit upon the happy, not to mention 
profitable, thcught that suborrheic 
alopecia was due to a predisposition 
that he called la kerose. Predisposi- 
tions for everything were becoming 
popular at the time; even the Em- 
press Eugenie had one. Professor 
Darier’s patients uniformly showed 
a muddy skin, large follicles, an al- 
tered structure of the epidermis that 
facilitated bacterial infection. But 
with the rise of modern bacteriology, 
Dr. G. W. Barber (the name is pure 
coincidence) was able to show that 
the pityrosporon of Malassez, as 
well as the acne bacillus and staphy- 
lococci, normal inhabitants of the 
human skin congregating by choice 
in hair follicles, aggravate if they 
do not cause the seborrhic state. 
However, by this time the skin spe- 
cialists who had cashed in on the 
theories of Drs. Malassez and Darier 
had retired from practice and were 
living in comfortable villas in Marly. 

The question of the infectious ori- 
gin of at least some kinds of bald- 
ness is still, as the physicians say, 
controversial. For instance, there is 
the interesting and classical case 
reported by Bowen of an outbreak 
of alopecia areata, known also by its 
French name pelade, in a school for 
girls where sixty-three out of sixty- 
nine were attacked. When one of 
the pupils was readmitted to the 
school six years later, forty out of 
forty-nine were affected. This is ad- 
mittedly an uncommon form of bald- 
ness. 

But to return to the form com- 
monly prevalent, known to the spe- 
cialists as diffuse or seborrheic alo- 
pecia, support for the theory of in- 
fectious origin is somewhat less ten- 
uous. We know that seborrheic alo- 
pecia seems to run in families, and 
seems even to be what is termed 2 
sex-limited characteristic. It is a 
matter of common observation that 
the hair line in women is normally 
rounded over the forehead, while in 
men after puberty, the hair tends to 
thin on the temples and the hair 
line is thus indented in this area. 
Occasionally women with endocrine 
disturbances will show the masculine 
type of baldness, which eunuchs, as 
might be expected, show the typical 
feminine hair-line and rarely suffer 
from cornmon alopecia. 

What many people do not, know 
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about seborrheic baldness, is that if 
one is not actually bald at thirtv- 
five, the chances are that he will 
never become so. The hair will thin 
with the years, just as the skin in 
other parts of the body atrophies, 
but the calamity of total baldness, 
whatever the individual imagines, 
seldom impends. When the condi- 
tion sets in at an earlier age, spon- 
taneous cures are rare. When spec- 
tacular recoveries are reported, thev 
are probably alopecia areata which 
tends to get well of itself. 

Medically speaking, then, the spe- 
cific cure for common baldness does 
not exist. Specifics, as medical sci- 
ence has progressed, have rapidly 
become more numerous but there is 
still none for seborrheic baldness. 
Moreover, the physician does not pin 
much hope on finding one. Indeed 
the wonder drugs of our day—peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, the sulfa group 

fail him here. 

That does not mean to say that no 
remedies exist. In fact the skin spe- 
cialist has many of them; his riches 
in this respect are almost an em- 
barrassment. Go to him with your 
trouble and he will write you a pre- 
scription. If it does not benefit your 
case, he has another one for you to 
try. But if he tells you the bald 
truth it wili be that seborrheic alo- 
pecia has no real cure. Loss of hair 
may fluctuate, growing better and 
worse with the general condition. 
Those now afflicted with the mal- 
ady should be gently told that the 
treatments they use are probably 
better for their morale than for 
growing hair, and that their bald- 
ness will probably last as iong as 
they do if not longer. They have 
this consolation: the longer they live 
the less they will care about it. 
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a, Courtesy. Climate and Comfort 


rich colonial 
past and typical customs based on a 
traditional hospitality, which will be 
indelible memories of the trip. 
Havana is the principal port of 
privileged geographical 
position and spacious bay. sheltered 
and deep, make the Capital of the 
Republic a maritime center of inter- 
national rank at which the principal 


historic vestiges of a 


aecess. Its 


tourist routes converge and is the 
port of call of the most renowned 


tourist ships of all flags. 

To the interesting reminiscences 
of the old colonial metropolis, Hava- 
na adds the sumptuousness of. its 
modern buildings in the various 
urban zones, which give it the well- 
deserved rank of a magnificent cos 
mopolitan city. Prominent among its 
splendid buildings are the high class 
hotels of international type and com- 
fort which, as in the years prior to 
the war, are now ready to accommo- 
date 


numerous visitors. 


Year-Round Sport 


One of the characteristics of Cuka 
is that of offering the visitor the 
opportunity to practice his favorite 
sport the year round, either in or 
out of doors, from swimming in the 
warm, eternally blue waters of mar- 
velous beaches at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Mexico, to following the 
chase—-staged in wonderful dream- 
land scenes. When the ice and snow 
imprison the northlands, the ther- 
mometer in Cuba registers the mild 
temperature that must have _ pre- 
vailed in the terrestrial paradise. 

No matter if the visitor arrives 
by water or by air, Havana opens 
her arms in hearty welcome and of- 
fers, in a friendly gesture all the 
beauties of the Capital in which are 
found, happily blended, the old co- 
lonial charm and the luxury and 
splendor of modern palaces. Within 
the enclosure of the ancient colonial 
city. at one time surrounded by a 
wall as a defence against pirates and 
corsairs, the tourist, eager to pene- 
trate the history of the legendary 
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Island, finds a cluster of old relics 
that huddle around the Cathedral 
where the mortal remains of the 


Discoverer of America were trea- 
sured and in whose plaza subsist. ad- 
mirably preserved, ancient palaces 
in which the memory of proud Span- 
ish Grandees still endures. 

The archaic civic center of the 
Plaza de Armas presents to the visi- 
tor the severe palace of the Gover- 
nors-General (today the City Hall); 
the palace of the Lieut. Governors 
(now occupied by the Supreme 
Court); “La Fuerza” Castle that 
same one with the romantic legend 
of Dona Isabel de Bobadilla waiting 
in vain, for three years, for the re- 
turn of her husband, the Adelantado 
Hernando de Soto, who perished 
while exploring the Mississippi River 
and the Florida peninsula; “E] Tem- 
plete” that original civic shrine, 
true book in stone, that preserves in 
its mural pictures, the history of the 
foundation of Havana. 

But this is not all. The story of the 


colonial grandeur of military and 
martial Havana can be read in the 
imposing fortresses of: La Cabana 
(one of the largest in the world), 
El Morro and La Punta, zealous 
guardians of the bay and literally 
loaded with historic mementos 

some cruel, others romantic - of 


which one of the most important epi- 
sodes is the capture of Havana by 
the English and North American 
Colonials. under the command of 
Lord Albemarle, in 1762. 

As to religious architecture, in ad- 
dition to the Cathedral, which is an 
interesting example of colonial bar- 
oque of the XVIII century, a visit 
might be made to: the Santa Clara 
convent whose cloisters, once silent, 
are of rare charm; the ancient, aris- 
tocratic Merced Church; the ex 
Convent of San Francisco where the 
severe style of architecture and 
stone vaulted ceilings excite admira 
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tion; the florid Gothic of the Sacred 


Heart Basilica with its marvelous 
leaded windows that represent the 
most notable acts of the Society of 


Jesus, 
Worthy continuers of that colonial 


tradition of magnificence are the 
splendid buildings of modern Ha- 


vana whose greatest exponent is the 
imposing National Capitol of  in- 
credible splendor, in the construction 
of which were spent more than 
twenty million dollars, and is prob- 


ably the most sumptuous palace in 
all Latin America. 
The Presidential Palace (Cuba’s 


White House. gorgeously decorated) 
also deserves a visit. as does the Na- 
tional University whose elegant 
modern buildings occupy a consider- 
able extent of ground upon an emin- 


ence that dominates the city; the 
National Hotel. one of the most 
beautiful, spacious and luxurious in 
America; the National Theatre and 


many other palaces and edifices that 
are interesting examples of modern 
architecture adapted to tropical 
needs, located either in the heart of 
the city or in any of the fair, quiet 
residential suburbs, abiding places of 
comfort and the joy of living whose 
charms have induced many tourists 
and accidental visitors to make their 
homes here, spontaneously beeccming 
habitual residents of this land of 
perpetual spring. 

Thanks to the Central Highway of 
over 600 miles in length, Havana is 
the starting point of numerous ex- 
cursions to the interior of the Island. 
Toward the west is a section of the 
Highway, more than 100 miles long, 
which takes the visitor to Pinar del 
tio through dreamland panoramas. 
Following this road may be seen the 
famous Vuelta Abajo tobacco plan- 
tations where the best tobacco in the 
world is grown; likewise a visit can 
be made to San Diego de los Banos. 
whose mineral springs are con- 
sidered among the best in America 
for the cure of rheumatism; and 
lastly, marvelous Vinales Valley is 
reached and the visitor will ccntem- 
plate. with bated breath. the stately 
beauty and indescribable geological 
formations. 

To the south of Havana, along a 
branch of the Central Highway, is 
the picturesque fishing town of 
Batabano. on the shores of the Car- 
ibbean. across whose serene waters 
the visitor arrives at Isle of Pines. 
that served Robert Louis Stevenson 
as inspiration for the theme o1 his 
well-known novel “Treasure Island”. 
The Isle of Pines is another of those 
delightful tropical Edens overfiow- 
ing with light, tranquillity and 
healthful thermal waters. 


For The Motorist 


Finally, to the east of 
following the Central 
Santiago de Cuba, 
distant. may be 
the city of Mantanzas and its cele- 
brated Yumuri Valley, where tie 
beauty and serenity of the tropical 
landscape have reached 
mum expression; and Bellamar 
Caves, of wonderfully strange sta- 
lactite formations. In the same Prov- 


Havana, 
Highway to 
about 600 miles 


seen, in succession 


their manxi- 


the 


ince is San Miguel de los Banos, the 
most famous Spa in Cuba for the 
cure of gastric and hepatie affec 
tions; and not far away is the in 
comparable Varadero Beach that en- 
joys the fame cf being one of the 


most beautiful in America. 

In the legendary province of Las 
Villas are the sleepy cld 
Trinidad and Sancti Spiritus, found- 
ed in the beginning of the XVI cen- 
tury, and miraculously preserving, 
through 400 vears, all of their colon 
ial characteristics. 


cities of 


About 350 miles from Havana is 
Camagtey, the “City of Churches,” 
as it is commonly called, that also 
treasures numerous vestiges of its 
colonial past. and, at the end of the 
journey is Santiago de Cuba, first 
capital of the Island and today of 
Oriente Province, surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of picturesque land- 
scapes that witnessed the principal 
events, on land and sea, of the 


Spanish-American War, The city and 
neighboring countryside, particulai 
ly San Juan Hill and El Caney are 
shrines that treasure monuments 
commemorating the struggle for 
Cuban independence, 


Added to all the attractions of 


fascinating landscape, climate, his- 
tory and tradition, is a powerful one: 
the cheerful and cordial disposition 
of the Cubans, whose courtesy and 
hospitality towards the stranger 
have, become proverbial. As a re- 
flection of the character are the cus- 


toms. the festivals, the music and 
the dances, already world-famous, 
which the tourist will admire in 


their native heath; fascinated by the 
originality of the rhythms, the vari- 
colored costumes and the exotism of 
the dances. 

The Cuban Tourist Commission, a 
government organization, will fur- 
nish free, at its offices, all the infor- 


mation that may be desired, and 
also answer inquiries by mail. At 
the. points of tourist interest such 


as the National Capitol and similar 
° 


“Tm sure, 


Sir Launcelot, 


you ‘d travel 
more 
comfo rtably 


mn civerles”’ 
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places, uniformed guides courteoc:is]y 
attend the visitors. English, spoken 
by almost everyone is considereg 
the second language of the Is} ing 
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just to take your place at King Arthur's 1600-seat round 
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“Yes, we've really speeded up travel. But in BOAC, old- 
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sly SCIENCE FRONT “Electrical matter differs from If more is added, it lies without upon COMMAND 
o. — common matter in this, that the parts the surface, and ferms what we call Ce nar 
ed ~~ of the latter mutually attract, those an electrical atmosphere, and ther LOOKED a swallow in the fac 
nd Millik X so [- li of the former mutually repel each the body is said to be electrified.” | W17] 
« / » r . : : e Ss sai ‘ id { nen Ve were quite alone, 
a D a I i an ™ uggsests ran in other. Hence the appearing diver- bid iat +i : Somine 
: wr iG: 4) HCE BIGHCS, i ouna no race 
gency in a stream of electrified ef : a 
i i I] s fluvia ‘ ( Ybvious J ruth Of worlds I’d ever known: 
. c »ctron scove ie Pi 
, / , P “p ° ‘ mn . A reves, from out her nesting place, 
Is Ca = c C re " ISCOY c rer But though the particles of electri The opening sentence contains th Seas od ! 
ere placKk as polisned stone 
Ij "NE cal matter do repel each other, they simple statement of an epoch making t n 
By JOHN J. O'NEILL al matter do repel each other, they simple statement of an epoch mak | 
; a strongly attracted by all othe aqiscovery: The electrical matter con I saw her candelabra claws 
was i ” matter. . . sists of particles ” After 200 vears tched 1i] hand 
Ve York. The electrical matter,” Franklin cops of eRe tsi " -Annot cc = - Notched like a dragon’s hat 
> 4 — tl wrote, “consists of particles extreme Thus common matter is a kind of sit ne tf sae ch eo Her wings obey blind ae ar 
. ‘ TT, r ’ Wectron, eS } . 3 ahs ; : : content ¢ ay: e713 ce ‘ - ; _ h 
) OV ERY of _ the electron 1 ly subtile, since it can permeate com sponge to the electrical fluid. : ) “l inkKlin s conclusion. It Primordialls ee 
ym of electricity, seems to be- ‘ ‘ eV ' “op : obvious, axiomatic truth may stand £13 1 
thi 1. It is usually attri mon matter, even the densest metals, But in common matter there is forever, but perhaps at the end of turned my eyes away ecause 
n. to this era. Ss usue ‘ . meats ‘ planta Re whee al vey 
Ae ; With such ease and freedo as n (generally) as th » elactric: , I I Wi et th y} mma} 
ii to J. J. Thomson, the English  ,, acute ahs ” incest a = not chica as much of the electrical another 200 years additional truths Hey eli sh commant 
; se se rCce e resista ’ as > ain within its substance m vive i 13 60 an 1 1 a 
ie ist, a little more than fifty years ; I ance S lt Wul contain within its substance. may give it a different aspect MARTHA BANNING THOMA 
«) although it was described by Sir ° can 
Wi! am Crookes, a dozen years ear- _ ee us 
» as the “fourth state of matter.” <= 
=a rh actual discovery of the atom of 
in io. cieity Was made in this country 
) ears ago by Benjamin Franklin, 
nnounced at a later date. 
ention is called to this discovery 
x Robert A. Millikan, president 


California Institute of Techno 
who was first to isolate a single 
~ von and make extremely accur- 
to measurements of its properties, 
«yy whieh accomplishment he was 
na.» Nobel laureate. 
fk anklin was not a rare case of an 
anding scientist developing in 
unexplainable manner in the 
Jonies. He had many scientific as- 
tes. who have not achieved equal 
no, He organized the Philosophical 
Soe otvy at Philadelphia where many 
tists of those days gathered to 
‘t their investigations, 
propulsion, Which also seems a 
modern development, Was tried 
anklin’s time by James Rumsey, 
\ was born in Maryland about 
a half-century before Robert 
in, the man credited with being 
ither of the steamboat. 









Did you ever 
see a dream 
cooking? 






Rumsey Society 


imsey proposed to drive boats by 
vopulsion. His plan called for 
> a steam engine to drive a pump 
would draw a stream of water 


the bow of the boat and eject 
















high speed from the stern, thus 
iding the forward thrust. Frank- 
vas among those who formed the 
sey Society to foster the use of 
ind other of Rumsey’s scientific 
‘lopments. 
e colonies lost one of their out 
ding scientists, Benjamin Thomp- 
born in Woburn, Mass., in 1753, 
made important contributions to 
tudy of heat. This was as myster 
an agent as electricity, in those 
“As the “spirit of flame,” or 
giston, it was considered a mater- 
substance. Thompson led the 
tists to think of it as a non- 
rial form of energy. 
cmpson was an extreme Tory 
s political views and in conflict 
the group that staged the Revo- 
nary War so he left for England 
later for Bavaria; where he be 
» Count Rumford. In return the 
lies received later an even great 
jentist, Joseph Priestly, born in 
and in 1733, who discovered Oxs 
and its role as the part of the 
essential in keeping us alive. 
stly expressed sympathy for the 
ps in France that were later to 
the French Revolution which 
‘da mob to burn his home and 
ry and destroy his laboratory in 
and. He fled to the United 
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S ‘s and made his home in Penn : , ° a 
ee : Ae om ' —from a simmer to a fast boil. Automatic oven-heat 
control guarantees better baking. You get beauty plus 
.jiore His Time satisfaction with a new Gurney Gas Range. 


w far ahead of his times Frank 
was may be gauged by the fact 
the modern chemical atomic the 
was not formulated until 1803 by 
1} Dalton, in England, more than | 
ilf-century after Franklin began 
esearch in 1747. A general atomic 
ry, however, was established by 
‘k philosophers more than 2,000 
Ss earlier. 
support of his claim that Frank 
hould be considered the discover 
f the electron, Dr. Millikan, in a 
munication to The American 
nal of Phusics, cites Franklin 
r to Peter Collinson. 
inklin, in this letter, clearly 
s that the electrie fluid is com 
Osed of charged particles which re 
Ml each other but are attracted bs 
tr forms of matter, and which are 
mal constituent of matter but 
Yhen present in an excess amount 
Mtuce a charged state 
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at FILM PARADE 
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or ™ W that i i MOLL SVs talent ana naginatio' ind tne 
. . ten yore it temipora trust the product to find its own mat 
ie S lit sa good time fo et. This will be a gamble but thers 
{ ts Mass e plenty of pre-tested, predigested 
7 \ trillion dollar flops to prove that you 
‘ 1 t make pictures of any kind with- 
ved i taking chances. A bad picture can 
kists at al Is fa © just as shaky a risk as a good one 
s 1 ta il tne lividua Alfred Hitcheock is cleai ly 1 direc 
ating thar ior Who never subscribed to the Mass 
t ”y la ( Mat theory 
f on to ) From the beginning he made pic 
0 ) e by ‘ tures to suit himself, films that 
S S SVS i xperimented with and frequenily ex 
: no itricate the system, the ploited the screen's capacity for ac 
ss likely it is to be adapted to his tion, pace and shock. Whether you 
s Actuall the ked Hitchcock or not, you could 
; x is cnou rf hardly fail to recognize them as the 
itives work of a man of independent imayi 
1d the ci stances the bes nation, Actually so many people did 
‘ s tor Hollywood to do is to throw like them that he might have gone 
ts checking gadgets out of the win on making “typical” Hitencock films 
, fow, dismiss its test audiences, con indefinitely. 
entrate on pictures made by people \pparently he simply got tired of 
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making films that way and went on 
to something else. His camera, which 
used to be sent on continent-wide 
chases, has been circling within nar- 
and narrower limits. At the 
same time he has shifted nis interest 
trom external events and actions and 
concentrated with greater and 
creater intensity on what takes place 
inside his characters’ heads In 


rower 


has 


Rope”, his latest film, he confines 
the story to a single limited set, and 
‘part from a brutal opening and a 


ending, the action is al 
subjective 
the two explosions of violence 


an exercise in 


melodramatic 

Jetween 
Rope’ 

exacerbated 


most completely 


is largely 
nerves 
The picture is a film version of 
the Broadway drama “Rope’s End, 
which derived from the famous Loeb 
Leopold case of the Twenties. Two 
bright young men ‘Farley Grangei 
end John Dall) decide to muvder a 
third youth, simply for the sake of 
intellectual excitement, and in the 
opening the victim of this cul 
tural experiment is and 
dumped into a large chest. That even- 
ing the chest, contents and all, is used 
as a table from which the lads serve 
an elegant buffet supper to a selected 
croup of friends. The guests include 
the murdered youth's father (Sir Ce- 
e 


Scene 


strangled 


Toronto 


broadcasts of the Toronto Symphony “‘POP’’ concerts 


every Friday 9 to 10 p.m. E.S.T. over CBC trans-Canada network. 








aric Hardwicke), his ex-fiancée (Joan 
Chandler) and a former teachei 
(James Stewart), whose nihilistic the 


ovies have convinced them of theil 
right to operate outside moral law. 


The drama is skilfully built on the 
teacher's mounting suspicion aiid hor 


ror as he realizes where nis teachings 


have led and, finally, what his ex- 
pupils have been up to 
It must be admitted that the cock 


discussion on the amorality ol 
hardly rises to the level of 
high-school debate, and that much 
that is intended to pass as intellectual 


tail 


murde} 


brilliance in “Rope” sounds like the 
most callow nonsense _ imaginable. 


Hitchcock, however, is less interested 
in intellectual motivation, than jn the 
slow tightening, moment by moment, 
of emotional horror; and no one could 
be more skillful in creating cumula 
tive psychological shock in an almost 


static situation. If the dialogue of 
‘Rope’ had been on the same high 
level as the direction. it might have 


been one of the most exciting pictures 
of the year. 

It is extremely well acted, particu- 
larly by John Dall as the most hard- 
ened of the two experimenters. In 
fact, Mr. Dall’s performance was so 
cutstanding that he may find diffi- 
culty from now on in securing any- 
thing except roles of fancy perver- 
sion. 


Momentum Picked Up 


The title “June Bride” didn't look 
very promising and neither did the 
opening shots of the over-familiar 
New York skyline. Then Robert Mont- 
gomery came into the picture and it 
immediately picked up momentum 
and style. From this point on it be- 
came one of the funniest comedies in 
weeks. 

The editor of a slick metropolitan 
women’s magazine (Bette Davis) de- 
teature a real small-town 
bride and her wedding in the June 
issue of her magazine. Having se- 
cured permission from the bride, she 
descends on the family with her staff, 
including a photographer, a stylist, a 
cooking expert and a reluctant fea- 
ture writer (Robert Montgomery). 
They immediately go to work to con- 
vert the bride’s home, gioomily de- 
scribed by one of them as a “McKin- 
lev stinker,” into something more 
acceptable to a metropolitan circula- 
tion; and the picture, as it proceeds, 
develops along with the acute obser- 
vation of domestic detail common to 
women's magazines, a ribald disre- 
gard of all the niceties that women's 
magazines like to foster. 

Bette Davis has been committed for 
so long to grievous or embittered o1 
ennobled roles that her talent for 
comedy has been obscured, though 


cides to 
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actually it is her best talent. ‘{e, 
present light-hearted assignmen: ep 
ables her to shed most of the in- 
nerisms that are no doubt becor ine 
to tragedy, though they have g 
increasingly unbecoming to 
Davis. No one could question 
Davis's intelligence in any role 
it is pleasant to see it combi: 
last with gaiety. 

The dialogue in “June Bride” 
usually sharp and lively. One o 
best lines, however, turned out 
tunnier than the author's inter 
“I've been out in the kitchen,” oc: 
the characters complains, “ta 
politics all the way from McKin1] 
Dewey.” 


JULIA MISBEHAVES. Walte 
geon and Greer Garson in a con 
that tends to look like a slap 


parody of their Mr. and Mrs. Mi: 
relationship. 
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must have 


By DORA CARNEY 


preparing to hit him over the head 
with a chair, and a girl with the kind 
of figure that never happens in real 
life and the kind of clothes that 
wouldn’t stay on anyway was assum- 
ing a tigerish attitude, against whom 
I couldn’t be sure 

Jim laid his magazine on his Knees 
and prodded belligerently. “Go on, 
Mom. Just what is wrong with it?” 
“How do you know they are good 
guys?” I temporized. 

“They're cops.” Tommy explained, 
and that settled that. 

Four pairs of eyes were waiting 
I took a deep breath. 

‘All right. I'll tell vou one thing 
hat’s wrong with it. For anyone to 
festroy the life of another is a sad 
nd terrible thing. Sometimes, pe} 
ips, it is necessary to put an end to 
bad life. When you are grown up 
perhaps you will have to come up 
gainst such things. I don't think it 
is suitable reading matter for eight 


vears old, or eleven. or thirteen.” 


Used Vo Killine 


Jim, one of the two thirteens pres 
nt, grunted and returned to his 


agazine. His grunt insinuated that 
what I had said was a matter of 
opinion (like his voice, which we call 
icked”, but he terms “fancy bari 
ine’). Stung and stimulated by his 
grunt, I went on more easily 
“T'll tell you another thing. We are 


orn with good impulses and bad 
Growing up is largely a 
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Whats W TONG With The So-Called “Comics”? 


matter of cultivating the good im 
pulses and stamping out the bad 
ones. You know that. When you are 
a kid your impulse is to get as big a 
piece of cake as the next fellow. By 
the time you are grown up you have 
learned, or should have learned, that 
it doesn’t really matter whether or 
not you have a piece of cake at all.” 

They were all listening. Even be 
hind the radio magazine I could see 
that Jim was not neglecting a con- 
versation that dealt with cake. Hav 
ing them firmly established on a 
pleasant association, I tried to ex 
plain that an impulse worth cultivat- 
ing was mercy, a feeling of pity for 
anyone in trouble, even if his own 
misdeeds had put him there. 

“When you look at this picture,” I 
said, “you stamp down your impulse 
of pity by saying it’s the good guys 
killing the bad guys, so it’s all right. 
If you keep on looking at such pic- 
tures, in time your impulse of pity 
won't rise at all. You will grow up 
quite used to the idea of good guys 
killing bad ones. You will follow a 
leader who gains power by killing 
those who don’t agree with him, pro- 
vided he can persuade you that he is 
a good guy. That is what happened 
to the Nazis.” 

They were an interested audience 
now. Even the magazine was down 
on Jim’s Knee again. 

“When you start to play the violin,” 
I said, “it hurts like anything to press 
your fingers down on the strings. 
But after a time your finger tip 
hardens. It doesn't hurt at a:l. The 
same thing can happen to your mind, 
and for bad things as well as good 
That is why I don’t like these per- 
petual bang-bangs, in the comics and 
in the movies. We are supposed to 
be trying to get peace in the world, 
to stop thinking so much that it’s 
all right to kill each other.” 

“What would you like us to read 
about?” queried Norah, wavinz her 
heels reflectively. 

“Just a bunch of Ferdinands,” 
scoffed Jim, “going about smelling 
purty flowers!” 

“T have a book about Ferdinand,” 
said Tommy eagerly. “Shall I get it 
for you?” Without waiting for an 
answer, he dashed upstairs 

“They aren’t all bang-bangs,” said 
Pat. “Some are funny. And there are 
True History do you mind those?” 


New Medium 


“Of course not! It’s not the funnies. 
as a medium. They are a new sort of 
entertainment, like the radios, and 
the movies-—as all printed books wee 
once. But they are kind of easy, 
aren't they? Kid-stuff, picture books! 
Even Tommy can understand them. 
You read the same ones he does 
though you don’t read his Mother 
West Wind stories! If you keep read- 
ing this spoon-fed mush-—-just like 
someone eating nothing but baby 
food— you'll grow up without any de- 
cent teeth in your brain.” 

“Always supposing you have a 
brain,’ Jim quipped. “But gosh, 
Mother, all those old books —-Dickens 
and all that’’-he squirmed as he 
thought of them,” they are written 
in such queer English. I can't make 
out What they are trying to get at!” 

Q@ueer English! I had him there. 
“Get ’im good, Sarge!” 

“If you can understand those radio 
magazines, you can certainly under 
stand Kipling and Joseph Conrad. 
Your brain needs dieting, just like 
your body. You’ve learned what hap 
pens to your face when you feed it 
too many chocolate bars and pop 
sicles. Don’t you think the same thing 
can happen to your mind if you keep 
feeding it trash?” 

He was bound to argue, “We learn 
things. We learn for instance that 
Crime Does Not Pay.” 

“You shouldn't have to read the 
comics to learn that! It’s been taught 
you ever since you started pulling 
your twin sister’s hair!” 

“Besides Jim,” Pat took up the 
cudgels, “they usually show the 
criminals having an awfully good 
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time before they are caught. The sex quite a bit of money trying to 
fiends, for instance, lead a wonder you children a decent backgr 
ful life!” We live in a good part of tow 

“Oh I dunno,’ he returned remini- to have a nice house and buy 
scently, “any sex fiends I've read 
about weren’t so hot.” 

I felt slightly dizzy. Was I listen- 
ing to my thirteen-year-old, blonde 
haired and brown-haired twins? 

“Oh, they do, Jim,” Pat was saying. 
“They have parties and all kinds of 
excitement usually right up to the 
last picture.” 

“Maybe,” he conceded. “Still, I 
dunno as I'd want to be a sex fiend.” 

“What exactly is a sex fiend?” 
Norah asked. 

“Listen,” I interpolated, 
hotly. “That's another reason I re- 
sent these rotten books. Your Father 
and I work quite hard and spend 


’ 


familiarize you with all the 
seamy sides of life you'd bh 
against if we lived in the slum 
I give you a clean home and 
food, I'm .certainly going to t; 
give you clean reading matter 
Tommy had returned with F* 
and anda pile of funny books 


he said, “but these funny books 
dirty when Freddie gave the: 
rather Jim—’ 
We took the pile of books and 
through them. We read about 
(Continued on Next Page 
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PERSONALITIES 


Th e Whistl ing Mignon 


By CAY 


RST met Mignon Mayneord in 
] yronto when she was invited to 
entertain at a banquet in the Royal 
Yo Hotel. A slender dark-haired 
yr! dressed in a blue formal gown, 
she appeared on the stage with all 
the .ssurance and poise of a seasoned 
prir a donna. While her accompanist 
ass’ nbled the music on the piano 
rat she introduced herself as a 
econ ert whistler. 

Sie explained to her’ curious 
aud ence that there were forty kinds 
of »ird figures and five different 
yar oties of chirps. She even demon- 
str: ied some of the bird calls and the 
chi) ps. My dinner partner who hailed 


fro Texas gave me a nudge and 
whispered, “She seems to know her 
stui f.” 

Mignon Mayneord turned = and 
gave her accompanist a nod. Then 


she began an amazing repertoire of 
arias. Her rendition of “In a Monas- 
ter. Garden” won tremendous ap- 
Throughout the program my 
from Texas cdntinued_ to 
nudge. “Look, you can scarcely see 
her mouth moving. She’s better than 
Edear Bergen. Why. she doesn’t even 
use her hands to produce the whistle.” 
Later, another nudge. “Why the kid 
is terrific. Is she a Canadian?” 

‘her brilliant performance we 
cel a the artist with questions. 
Born in the city of Peterboro, Mignon 
seldom bird. Much to the 


plause. 
friend 


sees a 


imazement of her mother and the 
amusement of the neighbors’ she 
began to whistle before she talked. 


the day she works in a bank 
spare time studies singing, 
piano and whistling to develop her 
rare talent. The shape of her mouth 
and the general formation of her oral 
cavity are what nature gave her, but 
itis through constant practice of deep 
breathing from the diaphragm that 
Mignon has acquired perfect breath 
CO! trol. 

She does not require the use of her 


During 
and in her 





The Comics 


‘ontinued from Previous Page) 


dinand, and about Archie, and Jim 
laughed as much as anybody. We 
read some of the bang-bangs. “Ouch!” 
I :endered, dramatically. ‘“Whotcha 
doin’? Whoooosh! EEEEFeeeee—aya- 


ah’ The children laughed harder 
than ever, 

‘e divided the pile into two, the 
nice ones and the trash. I said we 
wo ild burn the trash 


fou can't! gee ‘Tommy, 


ho -ified. “They’re Freddie’s 
\w, burn ’em,” said inn. SET tax 
Fr ddie.’ Delighted, Tommy = and 


‘© ah took the pile to the fireplace 
in began an execution, 
rou needn't worry 
Mc n,’ Pat said, consolingly, 
Ins to return to her French. “I think 
we kids understand, even Jim.” She 
« <ed at him severely and he grin 
back. Then he sobered. 
Yeah, but what about the other 
I mean the kids whose parents 
tell them. They’re growing up, 
'o and they're all reading these 
gs. What’s the good of us keeping 
good impulses if they are grow- 
up without theirs?” 
That's just it,” said I, looking no 
Dt as anxious as I felt. “I 
is why the P.T.A. and Ministerial 
\s ociations and all the others are 
ng to persuade the Government 
control, like 
have for the movies, and pure 
It’s your world we 
thinking about, and the kind ot 
hen and women you'll have to work 


about us, 
prepar- 


guess 


ut on some sort of 


is, and so on 


70 to it, Mom,” said Pat 
do it. You’ve fixed other 
can fix this.” 

© curled cosily around her 
‘Ut Jim extended gravely on_ his 
‘Pine, staring in front of him as if 
he were gazing forward into the 
future. 


“You 
things, 


book, 


MOORE 


and stands 
poise and 


hands to produce tones, 
on a stage with all the 
dignity of a concert singer. “When 
my throat becomes dry, I place a 
small hard candy in my mouth to keep 
it moist. It is very important that 


°° 





“Nursing 


the farmer and his family “nurse” 


neighbours of Heinz, whose Leamington kitehens were established many years ago at the exact spot where Canada’s 
finest vegetables ean be reared to perfect maturity. At harvest time these close neighbours rush their produce to our 


doorstep, so that vitamins and minerals may be retained in high degree by immediate and expert cooking. Freshness 


is doubly important in the 


vacuum. packing process in enamel-lined tins seals in the utmost of the freshness. flavour and nourishment that can 


possibly be captured by scientific methods. In all 25 varieties of Heinz Baby Foods (blue label) and all Lo of Heinz 


Junior Foods (red label) vou will 


digested, and thoroughly 


safeguarded meals for your baby. 


I have a plentiful supply of saliva in 
my mouth as the trill I use is called 
the ‘saliva trill’.” 

Many years ago, Agnes Woodward, 
director of the California School of 
Artistic Whistling, had the only 
whistling chorus of its kind in the 
world. When Madame Melba heard 
this chorus of thirty girls she was 
most enthusiastic in her appreciation 
of their unique work. Mignon May 
neord corresponded with the late 
Agnes Woodward, who encouraged 
her Canadian fan. She sent her many 
books on whistling and convinced 
Mignon that whistling as an art 
ranks high in comparison with othe 





their precious crops with patient care 


ind easily-prepared, easily- 






musical arts 

From Agnes Woodward's 
Bird-Figures, Mignon 
theory of whistling. 
that there are forty kind of  bird- 
figures to know and five different 
varieties of chirps. Each bird-figure 
has a symbol. Put these symbols 
bird-figures all together and you have 
an arrang On Mignon’s music 
the symbols are defined above each 


book on 


She learned 


Ol 


GMent, 


bar of music. Her rendition of a 
song is artistic. Jazz has no place in 
her repertoire 

When Doctor E. W. Nickel, a profe 
sional concert whistle) Som Ohio, 
visited a summer resort near Peter- 


” young Crops in 


the Garden of Canada 


The sunniest. southernmost tip of Canada is a country of small farms—many of them five and ten acres—where 


ease of Baby Foods, for growth and health factors in food ean quickly be lost. Heinz 


learned the 





Phese painstaking folk have become 


boro, 
two artists met. 


Ontario, a few years ago, the 
Mignon enjoyed her 
first lessons from a professional. He 
was delighted to find that this little 
girl had developed perfect breathing 
from her diaphragm. He gave he 


thirteen lessons At the end of one 
lesson, which lasted for three hours, 
she could not even get out one chirp 

When she gives out some f her 


chirps such as the Lupee, the Hewie 
and the Chewie; 01 1 
bird-figures of the Whi 
the Upward Cry, the I 

the Whitche » CheroKee oO 
Quiver, Mignon Mayneord is a real 


challenge to the 





aa By 'f* 
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‘ & ri. NILTSIC beautifully played and Prokofieff’s given by many friends in the «ug RA 
aed Sonata No. 3 displayed a_ brilliant ience, it is quite obvious that ir. 
; af technique quite adequately balanced  garet Ann Ireland will soon be »noe 
a ) oy . Y by the — of tone produced. . . ae lee aoe ae = pe 
phi i rize ( ommunily ( entre . — ayes ene o egy minor, ge ne finds it possi stay in Ca la 
ee played on the same stage just two 5 
iia - weeks ago by the celebrated Lubka PROM BAI L 
. . — aes i . + So . 7 v6 
¢ By JOHN YOCOM providing on effective contrast: i 
a: style, and whatever Miss Ireland may THURS., NOV. 18th 
‘ have lacked in experience was effec- ROYAL YORK HOTEL 
or 4 NOUGH community centres now strates how closely the series is be tively balanced by a fresh and Unger Saas” -. ae 
A “ operate across Canada for one to coming a part of our community life, standing approach 0 the a rhe KENNEY @ NIOSI © WHITN ( 
mph ye assess the worth of the innovation. is the new arrangement whereby 75 program closed, officially, with five REX BATTLE e HERSENHO} cu 
Pa Activities range all the way from high school students at the Central Etudes by Chopin and Miss Ireland TORONTO WOMEN’S ORCHESTRA th 
: nightly badminton games, mostly fot School in the village have volunteer- proved to be equally _ home in the $1.50 Per Person (No Tax) be 
members on the “inside”, or dancing to ed to act as baby-sitters gratis to diverse styles displayed by this group HEINTZMAN’S (PL. 2884)— en 
1 booming juke box, to a wide variety enable parents to attend the program of compositions. Persistent recalls MOODEY'S : 
st of instructional and entertainment performances.” followed, with two encores. Aliowing The Royal York Hotel generat 4 
“eg programs. Head and shoulders above ~The emphasis is Canadian, both in fully for the enthusiastic reception its own electricity “ 
; any other that we have heard of is programs and commissioned works. e — “a 
4 the Forest Hill Community Centre, Hiighlights of the series include the T\ 
vhich operates in a suburban schoo! Leslie Bell Singers (Dec. 6), perform it 
on the edge of Toronto. We are not ing a specially commissioned piece x 
iealing here with the wide appeal of by Howard Cable, and assisted by th 
interests in the available courses but “Stars of Tomorrow” from Forest Patsy Parr, 11-year-old wonder pian- e 
} with the top notch entertainment and Hill Village Millicent McRae and ist. will be quest artist at Rosedale- ad 
; encouragement to Canadian talent Patricia Snell; folk music and dances Moore Park Community Council a 
provided in the concert and theatre on Jan. 10; pianist Howard Brown concert in Massey Hall on Nov. in 
ries ind soprano Lois Marshall, two th 
‘ ” The third series opened on Monday young Canadian artists with promis 
mo of this week with a production of ine futures. on Feb. 7: the Volkoff directed by Daisy La Rush McAdam, 01 
, Maxwell Anderson’s “Joan of Lot Ballet in a specia) production with provided the color and musicianship a 
raine” by the New Play Society. han- commissioned music by John Beck- Which decidedly raised the level of | * 
dled with the same smoothness and with on Feb. 7; and the popular Sol the pee cee Innes's playing of q 
' professional flair we noted a few way String Quartet with Jeon Coult- Kreisler’s “Praeludium and Allegro IS 
weeks ago (S.N., Sept. 25) hard Adams as composer, April 4. resulted in a burst of applause only dic 
Herman Voaden, co-chairman of exceeded by that which followed his ad 
the third series and one of the several ()rgan and Strings playing of “Scherzo Tarentelle” by ol 
8 hard-working imaginative people who * ; : Wieniawski. Second honors must go 
have been responsible for the success A concert of unusual interest last to young Ruth Cook, soprano. Her pr 
it a of the whole venture, tells us of the week was that by organist Gordon pleasing voice and charming person- sO 
: centre’s aims: to encourage young Jeffery and the London Chamber Or- ality gave promise of future successes ha 
: + Canadian talent. including native chestra, conducted by Ernest W hite. if progress keeps pace with her Al 
ne composers, and to develop a richer Mr Jeffery is Registrar of the Uni- achievements to date. She, too, was : cr 
: pattern of community life and ex-  Versity of Western Ontario's Music insistently recalled after her group m 
as perience. The success of Forest Hill Teachers College and on the staff of | of three songs, of which “Les filles de wl 
‘ Village in this non-profit venture its Church Music Department, but his Cadiz” (Delibes) stood out as a very m 
should encourage other communities distinction has come largely from fine performance. Mention also must og 
‘, to tackle similar programs. work with baroque and classic com be made of the excellent acccmpani of 
“One interesting development,” re posers, ultra-moderns in organ com- ments provided by Avey Byran. hi 
. ports Mr. Voaden, “which demon- _ positions, and the revival of the art The choral work was disappointing. * ra 
a ——-e of combining organ and strings, both Enunciation, blend, and _ intonation, su 
Hs old and new. For listeners who like all were far from good. That pene- Fi 
ie ' SYMPHONY organ music in familiar moulds and trating vibrato which most choir- M 
PaN 9 about 99 per cent of recital and masters strive hard to eradicate from 
‘a church performances are in such their women singers was heard con- BI 
“a ; P Oo ee moulds. the four symphonic religious — sistently throughout the program in y 
Pre studies by Olivier Messiaen, advanced all voices. The choice of music, too, 
Oe CONCERT theorist and harmony teacher at the was not good; motets by Palestrina 
Pit PAUL SCHERMAN "tiie Paris Conservatoire, might have been (‘even if arranged by Deems Taylor) 
hak FRIDA Nay a bit puzzling. But Mr. Jeffery has are intended to be sung without ac- 
eat 8.15 . " so much technical skill with an organ companiment. Too many of the items ‘ 
mx: DONNA GRESCOE and such a complete understanding were “arranged for women’s voices” S 
ax eae of atonal harmony and melodic in instead of drawing upon the exten ’ 
“apna vention, as well as ability to make — sive literature designed for that tone ° 
eet 2" SOc, 75c, $1.00, $1.25 {no tax! articulate the mysticism of the work, color. It is also a matter of wonder mo 
My MASSEY HALL that the performance was a contin: that Wagner’s brilliant “Spinaing h 
« uous delight. Chorus” from “The Flying Dvtch- z 
; Not so clear, however, was modern- — man,” though composed by the rmas- P 
— One Night Only — ist Breydert’s Concerto for Organ and ter for women’s voices, appeared on 
Strings which on a single listening this program arranged by one “R. 
THE seemed to wander far outside the Scehmidt.’’—F. A. 
commoner frames of reference, even . 
if one made ample allowance for an The Winnipeg Ballet will give one b 
experimental approach. Perhaps the performance in Toronto at Eaton P 


integrating elements for the strings Auditorium on Monday November 22 


were neglected in the score, or pet during their Eastern Canada tour. A 
haps the strings were over-emphasized full orchestra conducted by Fraik 
in performance. The Handel concerto Coleman will play a new Canadian 











tor organ and orchestra was especial- composition by Robert Fleming for 
WITH FULL ORCHESTRA ly telling with rhythmic feeling and the new ballet Chapter 13. 

fill-in provided by the harpsichord The annual Prom Ball will be pre- 
MONDAY, NOV. 22nd Onening the program was 16th cen sented on Thursday, November 18 in 

tury Frescobaldi’s organ ‘‘La Messa > Roval York Hotel. 
ETUDE — BLUE BIRD — = the Oo! ) 


della Domenica.” The Royse “onservé "y sic 
CONCERTO = CHAPTER 13 1 Domenica The Oy il Conserv tory ot Music 
: of Toronto announces that its annual 
Seats now $1.00 - $1.50 - $2.00 - $2.50 Disappointing Chorus series of chamber music concerts t ' ' 
(No tax) ; > “Wednesdi ‘ive O’Clocks”— will d h h 
hens Violinist James Innes and soprano the “Wednesday Five Clocks : .., unaernea a 


» i T TQ >») 9% rr , Pipe 5 - 
EATON AUDITORIUM Ruth Cook, assisting artists at last >egin on November 24. The first pro 
Gonalshe gaiacowt tie tens, ididinla’ phaiee gram will feature the Parlow String 


a Quartet in the first performance in exciting BLACK wardrobe 


Toronto of Benjamin Britten’s String 


* « * * Quartet No. 1. 





You'll like what you see Successful Debut 


in a Gibson cleaned Dress! By FREDERICK ARTHUR 
\ ARGARET ANN IRELAND, pian 


ESTES 





















The soft, clean feel of ist, made a highly successful de Teamed with matching A’Lure* Bra—the stretchable 
‘ f but last Saturday evening in Toron : ea . 
the fabric . . . the smart iines revived to’s Eaton Auditorium before an un bra with the STA-DOWN-BAND, in 3 Cup sizes 
by perfect finishing ... the extra usually large audience, something not ; ; 
nilaek: Ws outdands ak tia taeied cae Black under black—so right for down-to-the-skin 
attention paid to fussy little details. certs for young pianists. The program i ee Nl te ie i a 
Call Gibson’s now, ME. 3591. fully justified the attendance. Mat ee ee ee oe eee ee ee ee ey 
garet Ann Ireland is an exceptionally 
: fine pianist with a depth of under ho _ eet 
? standing far beyond that found in Cf —— eae a 
YOU CAN RELY ON most young artists. It was not alto if-° Just say “LeGant” 






gether a wise choice to open the pro 
gram with Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
flat major ‘opus 110); this work re 
quires the complete absorption of the 
pianist in its presentation. So there 
Was an air of rather studied careful 
ness about its rendition which dis | CC” ~ 

appeared later in the program. The a "TRARE MARK REGISTERED 
five “Intermezzi” of Brahms were 


e * 
to your 


corsetiere, 
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RA NO S.C UU ow Hy sy 
= Z Nr 
Dick The Ai : oe 
CCReENS On / he Air = z ng 
= z ii 
= B a” "9 '® 2° 
By JOHN L. WATSON : E Te 
= b ape hk 
4 E would not need to be a _ ster’s Grandma, to name only a few, = é a8 “ 
anatical Dickensian to enjoy the are little masterpieces of character- 5 E oo 
eur ent series of dramatizations of ization, but the success of the series = E , P 
th. Pickwick Papers; in fact, it may has been determined by the almost = E <b e " 
he hat fanatical Dickensians won't unvarying excellence of the support- = E OR. 
en y them at all—they are un- ing players, none of whom in the = : et ie me 
pr lictable people. For most of us, episodes I have heard has done a = pat wt ; 
4 are only lukewarm Dickens fans, bad, or even mediocre, job. 5 E 4 ‘de 
the plays will seem like good drama, It is surprising how well Dickens’ = E Ae! oe 
so {1 radio and good fun. Tommy - monstrously exaggerated characters = E rae Gls Se 
Tw -ed’s adaptation is a work of art; take to radio, which is itself an ex- S E at e 
it brisk and rollicking in pace and aggerating medium. Perhaps it is = Ee fore ee "se 
ijt as retained the authentic flavor because in this instance they are all Piolo bi Crambion = E ,) Be (Se 
th lumpy fantasy and the gaily in- such amusing and lovable ones! At In New Play Societys “Storm in a 2 = Gc % 
co. sequential nonsense of the any rate, Pickwick Papers, with its Teacup”, Maseam Theatre, Nov. 19 3 Mier # 
or: inal. I’m not sure that the in- perennial good humor and its frankly = | 7S d I ote ae = aio i 
trc iuction of the author and his wife, irresponsible slapstick, comes to us “/° Jonald Harron plays same role Z ' 
in prologue and epilogue, adds any- each Monday like a breath of fresh Rex Harrison had in movie version. = oe 
thiig to the quality of the program air in a decidedly malodorous world. vincing Welshman and Ruth Spring 5 “s F is 
or that the device is in any way Incidentally, the repeated use of ford was splendid a is ehoroughis 3 ' 
ee ee ee ee eas Be poisonous “educationist” with a set 3 eo 
inv do I consider Bud Knapp an closing announcement, a tiresome  o¢ thoroughly poisonous ideas 3 = = PU we 
en rely convincing Dickens, but that and _ rather silly attempt to be If cae hows was so Lesency Sei 3 = og 
is i matter of opinion—and preju- “quaint”, could easily be omitted. “Rortune My Foe” it was kes adinet = a: ae 
di). In all other respects the The “Stage 49" production of for “Macbeth” Mr Allan’s produc 3 ee igs 
adiptation is one of the, best things “Fortune My Foe” by Robertson ji9, of the great melodrama was one 5 » 4 
of its kind on the air. Davies was a much less happy event of the hich Hohte of the radio sikiiog , 
| a rapid-fire, radio version, the than the performance, a few weeks but, in spite of inspired direction and f 
problem of achieving coherence amid before, of Mr. Davies’ short play, brifiiant acting tee play built up too -, 
so much chaos and confusion must “Overlaid’’. “Fortune” didn’t adapt quickly. In “Macbeth” the terrify- 5 q 
have been a formidable one and_ well and the actors didn’t seem to be ing sec uence of events must progress E ee, 
Andrew Allan deserves boundless too enthusiastic about their parts. Sandie aia Imoxoralsls ne +a reset E “'s 
credit for having distributed the The trouble was that the show was able conclusion and sixty minutes is 
major parts among a group of actors too slow and too long-winded and it simply not tong enough for the pro- 
who were accomplished enough to  harped too insistently on the same | 3 onan Rea. eae E Sie a 
en Sx mie ied plate PE . i ~ .. cess to be accomplished effectively. If she flirts with furs, sighs after bs = a ey: 
mike each one a distinct and rec theme. In plain truth, (and this is Within these limitations, the pro sne Tris WIT TUrs, Sig PNIres, E wc, ip ee 
ognizable character. JI can think precisely the sin of which Mr. Davies duction ine. tremendously impres oe ots E eg 
of no other C.B.C. production which was accusing us!) most of us radio sive. Tt was full of blood ee sesanilion aoe E i "ej 
has attracted such a prodigious ar- listeners can't get really worked up and absclutely toaded with “atmos White Orchid Perfume by E beth Arden E cd 3 
ray of acting talent-- and produced and stay worked up for a whole hou dove”. Krank Poddie’s Mackoth E . ‘i 
such uniformly excellent results. over the failure of a puppet snow! a oe "f it od throes Ai . pins its fragrance = Site a 
Frank Peddie’s W ard1le, Mavor Lister Sinclair did a rare and jon) ge No nae ee E Sy oe 
Moore’s Pickwick and Grace Web- wonderful thing by creating a con — = oe ee forever on her sh ae, eee E a pt 
; 7 = S thirsty, rough, tough and nasty, but a2. * 
not essentially evil. Margo Christy’s Christmas wish with a delicate air. 
Bk AIN- TEASER Lady Macbeth, on the other hand, oe 
i ~ Was the very incarnation of evil; she : ( tle 
Find the Sentence sounded like a mature and thorough White Orchid Perfume, $3.75, $5 and $15 shes 
ly ruthless woman and not, as is so Wie 1 
By LOUIS and DOROTHY CRERAR often the case, like a nagging house # i” ; 
wife. The third star was the stark fen, Jt le! 
QOMETHING new has been added ed in this publication within the last and sinister music of Lucio Avostini. Mas eee 
“to the “Brain-Teaser.” A question six months. Replies to the hidden which did so much to intensify the ? ha 
h heen concealed in this week’s question will be judged on their in- mood of tragedy and horror. : SIMPSON’S, TORONTO , oh 
puzzle. If you succeed in finding the formativeness and or general inter- . And At Smartest Shops In Every Town ‘if i 
hiiden question, write a brief answer est. It is not necessary to return the ° : . : age Ser 
up to 95 words), and mail it to completed puzzle. Simplv answer the Radio ( Ypera ( es = = i ; ot ts 
Sspurpay NIGHT. auestion. Solution of this week’s puz The tragical history ae bide SARL - ey 
Sentence to be answered: ale and winners’ names will be pub Bohéme” was the first offering of the »* if vt 
i o * ond & lished in the issue ot December La, newly formed C.B.C. Opera Company eats 
ee. er In order to be eligible for the con- and it did credit to all concerned, of Be 
\wards for the best answers will test rerlies must be post-marked not — especially to Nicholas Goldschmidt, j oon 
b+: First prize, a Shorter Oxford Dic- later than November 30. Address: who conducted the performance. Ngee! 





lary; and five consolation prizes 
iny book to the value of $5 review- 


ACROSS 
ly second is @ vessel, my first an associate 
ff my whole. (11) 
The envelope drops a letter to completely 
over one (7) 
Young child’s eternal questicn. (3) 


Noah’s Ark was a travelling one. (3) 





\ll this and no play makes jack, nowadays 

4) 

‘ecil or Ned could be made up thus. (10) 

You are old, Father William”, the young 

man said 

And your hair has become very white 

And yet you incessantly stand on your head 
think, at your age, it is right?” 

Lewis Carroll) (2, 3) 

nd 28 down Traditional wooden organs of 

sritish ships in patriotic song? (6, 2, 3) 

internally Lindy has a raw back. (8) 

‘hange the sheet. (5) 

sing a toast (anagram) (3, 7) 

‘losed? Nope! (4) 

nd 28. It starts the play rolling. (3. 3) 

ry Well done! about this time (7) 


“Brain-Teaser,” SaTuRDAY NIGHT, 73 


Richmond St. W., Toronto. 


allows him to sell his cake 
(6, 5) 


30. Quantity which 
and eat one, too 


DOWN 


How the poor are 
Lure a canon. (4) 
. Common to uncle or aunt. (6) 

Eda Brown has become almost a_ skeleton 
(3-5) 

3. Hit it fer sieep. (3) 

6. Brain teasers. (7) 
7. Princess Elizabeth 
8. Weather seems not to 
(4, 9) 


stricken 7) 


mw 


Nov. 20. 1947 ‘ 
affect this greeting 


14. They are worth their weight in gold. (6) 
15. Tower jr. (6) 
18. ‘‘And there will be no foaming at the bar”, 


if you’re served with this. «4, 4 


20. But Shaw is ebout to soak dirty linen 
wa 

22. Short exhibition on level greund. (7) 

23. Put Bob to bed at the hairdressers. (6) 


26. Cacophonous band of the twenties, (4) 


28. See 17. 
| wast 


Puzzle 


Solution for 
Week's 


ACROSS 


1. Remembrance Da 
9. Demerit 

10. Peppies 

11. Services 

12. Greece 
Plantation 

Weed 
Rest 
Advertised 
Orchid 
Unpinned 
Arrayed 
Emotio: 
Flanders 


tonto wrse eee 
OHI Wes w -IUI DD 


Fields 


DOWN 


1. Rides 
2. Memorials 
3. Merritt 
4. Netreated 
>», Nape 
6. Expire 

7. Alice 

8 Ascended 
13. Personal 
14. Oleanders 
16. KBssentia 
19. Tripoli 
20, Binyon 

22. Carol 
24. Dane 

25. Idle 


Shield’s Rodolfo 
propriately lyrical and Edmund 
Hockridge and Andrew MacMillan 
did nobly in the lesser roles of Mar 
cello, the painter, and Colline, the 
philosopher. I thought the women 
were less expert than the men: Mary 


James Was ap 


Morrison made an agreeable but not 
terribly exciting Mimi and_ Beth 
Corrigan, who should have been a 
“natural” for Musetta, displaved a 


good deal less vivacity than she did 


a vear ago in “Rosalinda” 


On October 27 the “Wednesday 
Night” air rang with the sound of 
pipes and pibrochs and other pecu- 
liarly Caledonian specialties, as the 
B.B.C. gave us a recorded sample of 
the 1948 Edinburgh Festival. 

It was intended that the star turn 
of the evening should be a perform 
ance of “Anne Satyre ot the Thrie 


Estaites”, a 16th century moralits 
play produced by Tyrone Guthrie. 
Unfortunately, when the recording 
arrived in ‘Toronto, the dialogue 


idiomatic 
archaisms as 


proved to be so rapid, so 
and so full of Scottish 
to be unintelligible to the sober Cana 
dian ear. Consequently, the produc 
tion had to be ind the 
Whole evening drastically re-arrang 
ed. This last-minute re-vamping re 
sulted in a program that was too full 
of talk and bagpipes, both excellent 
things in their place but inciined to 
be indigestible in large doses 

Eric Linklater was amusing, as he 
usually is, and the musical part of 
the program was first-rate especially 
the spirited performance ot Vaughan 
Williams’ Overture, “The Wasps”, by 


cancelled 


the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra and 
the singing of the Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir, whose nice, old-fashioned ap 





Dreaming ot a White Christmas and ot the 


happy 


that 


Rippletone 


Dubonnet, 


taces of her 
perfect 
Feather 


Debonnatre 


triends when thev receive 


gitt she’s selected for each 


Exclusive Linen, 


and 


Fdge, 


Snowdon Vellicm S\N\ONR\ 


AT YOUR FAVOURITE STATIONERY STORE OR COUNTER 


proach to choral music is nowadays 
both unusual and refreshing 
Listeners who enjoyed the kindly 
raillery of “Mainly About Music” 
will be know Lister 


that 


glad to 








Sinclair is back on the air with a 
program of his own, entitled “Book 
Reviews”, which is heard every Sun 
day at 5:45 p.m. EST, over the Trans 
Canada Network 











\V STORY 


See the World Clearly 


By DOROTHY LIVESAY 


tect day you were playing “sam 


ples” with Peggy on the front 
steps. The direct morning sunshine 
brightened the trade which in the 
shade would have been a quieter busi 
ness, slow and coo! 

Peggy said: “I'll give you my Palm 
olive and the Zambuk for that new 
toothpaste tube.” 

“Both tI tnen 

“Uh-huh 

Your arm moved. Like a pawn you 
picked up the toothpaste tube. But 
there, in the back of Peggy’s box, you 
saw again that darling bottle of pink 
perfume. Yesterday there had been 
1 violent quarrel concerning 

“T know what, Peggy!” 


“What?” Peggy raised her eyes, 
cautiously 

“T’ll give vou the toothpaste--and 
my lilac pow ler tin--if vou’ll trade 
for that little perfume bottle?” 


wavs trade it back again.” 

“When?” 

“GH eSOOhie 

‘Tomorrow 9) 

“Probably tomorrow. Aw, come on 
Please, Peggy.” 

The barter was balanced there, al- 
most ready to tremble in your favor 
And then Peggvy’s big sister came 
pelting through your gateway letting 
the latch click behind het 


‘Aw, do I have to go?” Peggy was 


beginning to say. But Rita ignored 
her, running past up the steps, 
through the open doorway into your 
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‘myself. 


dark hall, her pigtails flying. Rita 
Was crying. 

“What's the matter with Rita?” you 
whispered. Trade was suspended. 
The cold cloud had come over Peggy’s 
face 

Oh, mother and Rita -they fight 
all the time. Rita wants to go in for 
being a nurse, and mother won't let 
her.” Peggy didn’t want to talk about 
it, and you asked no more questions 
But upstairs, from the bedroom win 
dow above the verandah, you could 
hear the low hum of voices. Rita 
was telling her tale to your mother. 

All this had happened before. But 
today it was different. Rita stayed to 
luneh, her red eyes lowered upon the 
stiff macaroni and cheese. Mother was 
well enough that day to be down- 
stairs for lunch; and in between bites 
she clutched at the telephone, calling 
numbers that she tore out of the 
newspaper jaggedly, with her hair- 
pin. 

“Hello?._Yes, in answer to your ad 

are you suited? No, it is not for 
A young girl I know is anx 
ious for a position. Yes, very good 
with children. Seventeen. Very clean 
and competent.” 

Rita winced at this description of 
herself, and would not look across the 
table from you. But you were watch 
ing her, the way she pretended to 
eat, and was not eating. Rather she 
was listening to the words on the tele- 
phone, her breath held in as if it were 
hard for her to hear. .Yet mother’s 
voice was high-pitched, confident, 
confiding. Mother was trying to get 
Rita into somebody else’s home. Away 
from her own home. Away from her 
sister Peggy. 

Suddenly you couldn’t eat any 
more, either. Blene mange pudding, 
on top of macaroni, seemed too dif- 
ficult a task. When your mother had 
laid down the telephone and returned 
to her cup of tea you asked: 


LEASE, 
cused ?”’ 
“Why ves, dear.” Mother seemed 
anxious to have you go. She started 
to talk hurriedly and secretly to Rita, 
and she never even noticed your un- 
touched pudding. 
In the afternoon Peg By did not 
come out to play 


Mummie, may I be ex- 


as had t yeen Usual. 
You were sure, somehow, that she 
was home. but the house on the other 


DRESSES 


a, 


MONTREAL 


HAVE A LONGER FASHION LIFE 


ips fot iy all the 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


side of the street had its blinds drawn 
down to keep out the sun. It looked 
forbidding, as if only pretending to be 
asleep. The least stir or poke, and 
the eyes of the house would flash 
open, their hard light shooting 
through you. No, the eyes of the 
house had best be left alone, like the 
eyes of Peggy’s mother 

On the sidewalk in front of your 
own house you played hop-scotch by 
yourself: desultory, without enjoy- 
ment. Then suddenly your heart 
jumped as you heard Peggy’s front 
door opening. Out they came, Peggy 
and her mother. Peggy had on her 
pink dress, newly starched, and her 
flowery sunbonnet. She must be go 
ing down town with her mother 

You watched them flounce down 
the steps, pass by the low green rail- 
ing they called a fence, then turn to- 
wards Portage Avenue. Peggy saw 
you, but she did not dare wave her 
hand. She bobbed along the street 
beside her mother, who took quick 
hard steps away from the house, not 
forgetting however to open her dark 
green parasol against the sun. 

It was then that you heard a blind 
snap upwards. Mother’s bedroom 
was awake again. Mother could not 
have rested long. You heard low 
voices un there. Then silence. Pre- 
sently Rita came out of vour front 
door, taking two steps at a time, slam- 
ming the gate that alwavs gave a 
neat click like Grannie’s false teeth. 

“Hi, Rita,” vou said, tentatively. 

Put Rita was already crossing the 
street to her own house. She tripped 
and almost stumbled on the pile of 
manure that lav fresh and unmashed 
on the kerb. Eaton’s horse had per- 
formed there, while he stood nibbling 
the few snarse leaves of the boule- 
vard oak tree. Poor thin litile tree, 
you thought, aching a little. It never 
seemed to grow. You woud have 
liked to push away the horse from 
eulping at the tree, but he was too 
formidable. with his large glittering 
eves. Faton’s driver never cared even 
if his horse climbed right off the kerb 
and onto the grassy boulevard. 


ITA had picked herself up, was 
heading for her front steps. 

“Hey Rita! Your mother’s gone 
down town.” vou shouted. 

“Shut up,” Rita’s lips said, as she 
tossed her back towards you. She 
must have been whispering, for the 
words had no sound. All the same, 
they bounced hard against your face. 
You turned into your own gavcden, 
abruptly. Rita never cared about 
you or Peggy. It was if she had cob- 
webs on her face and kept stro<ing 
them aside, trying to see out into the 
world. But you were smaller, you 
could see the world clearly, the flaw- 
less sky, the sunshine a great golden 
roof vaulting the street. Nothing on 
the pavement but hot white light, rib- 
boning the dull boulevard. Nothing 
moving; except that in the hollow:2d, 
concrete ditch near the sewer some 
sparrows were having a dusty bat1. 

You sat down on the garden grass, 
looking for four-leaf clovers. Rita 
would be coming out of her own 
house soon, quickly like a thief, her 
straw hat on her head and her 
scratched leather valise pulling her 
sidewise as she struggled with it down 
the street. There was Rita now, just 
like that, coming down her steps and 
setting down her burden as she reach- 
ed the green railing. She looked to- 
wards the bedroom window and wav 
ed a gloved hand upwards. 

Your mother was there, leaning out 
of her window, smiling but a little 
tearful. Her hand gave that quick 
flick upwards, that cocky movement 
which always made you feel mother 
was not sure of herself. If you felt 
that way, it was because you had been 
bad. And if you flicked your hand, 
it Was rapped sharply with a pencil 


” 


QO your mother flicked her hand 

and Rita waved. Then Rita hur- 
riedly picked up her valise, and 
turned the corner. She was heading 
the opposite way, towards the park. 

You would remember these details, 
remember them in flush and guilt, as 
if you had been a party to them, when 
that evening Peggy’s mother corner 
ed you in her side alleyway 

“Where’s Rita?” 

“IT don’t Know.” The hung head, the 
pounding heart. 

“Did you see her go?” 

Silence 

“Did you? Did you? ‘Tell me, you 
little imp.” Peggy's mother almost 
seemed to be upon you, shaking you. 


“Yes.” A seared gulp. 

“Where did she go, then?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“Don’t know! Peggy says you saw 
her. She was ae to your 
mother.’ 

“Then why don’t you ask my Mum- 
mie?” 

“Your mother is supposed to be sick 

not to be disturbed. But if she’s 
interfering with my family, I’ll see to 
her, I will!” 

And the door slammed, as Peggy’s 
mother went in by the side entrance, 
dragging Peggy with her. 

You lagged homewards, across the 
street. The cool was coming down, 
a chill blind. Bedtime loomed. It 
would be hard, getting to sleep. Toss- 
ing and tossing. Not able to cry. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
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ADVICE TO ARTISTS 


6 Bears youth whose ambitions 4) 


wholly aesthetic 
Should shun every chance of .acij,jj 
ing wealth. 
His friends should be utterly u 
pathetic, 
His habits designed to endange 
health. 


His journey through life shoulc ge; 


constantly tougher, 


For grim is the path that the e@ptig; 


must tread. 

The artist who wants to be grea 
to suffer, 

And if he wants fame, it will 
he’s dead. 


P, J. BLACK wet 
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. bellezza divina true to Ital 
ian fashion, and oh how lovely it 
sounds! In the end however the writ 


and statesman Marcus Aurelius, who 
called love “Une petite convulsion.” 
At this point I ended my research, 


When you could buy any meat in the 


store 


Not at a price multiplied by a four, 


er of these inspired lines comes down free once more to go roaming Long, long ago, long ago 
! i > M4 B if > a to earth a bit, and admits, that love through Britannica, though I doubt Though believe vou, it sounds like 
oO 4OUE i ri CATUFLEC has “aspetti infiniti,” infinite aspects, whether things will in future be a Sola 
and that I knew before I started. quite the same between us (Long. ago. long, long ago) 
: ’ ’ ’ That did not help very much since - pe: dae oeak a ad porter 
By LISA VALY ION NN % 5 I : s hree times a week you had po 
M I wanted a simple statement, an equa ° hone ak 
tion x=z, not lavish square roots and 7 We . “9 i ng ago! 
| wt | LONG. LONG AGO Long, long ago, long ago 
integrals adding to my confusion 
i i 1 i , i i it< im: . : ’ 1 ity this m: I is meatless, for- 
mc) SOME people encyclopedias are scribed as “Bellissima emozione leading to the inevitable climax. Feat Pee me the tales that I’m longing Puy i nan 10 eat 
€ means towards an end, a source which serves to inspire “mem- ing worse yet, I turned to the Grande to hear. fon i ; lease. as I brokenly 
I fie . a > . a ee “8 E f ; ( 1 ; t ase, as I e 
ormation, no more and no less. bra mortali da agli uomini dolci pen- —Eneyclopédie. Eight pages. I almost Long, .ong ago, long, long ago; oo urn: 
tist aed wants tt ieri e ioni ati sweet rave ready write to Dorothy Sanos of tha a: ams Sone aes nourn: 
is thers a blessed pastime full of sierl  ¢ — m vl gna — 7a rigee oe — : Se : Songs of the days ere the meats were Why, tell me why was yours truly 
arpcises, Where wandering from a and happy unions... At goes Dix, when ae oo a pis We so dear, not born 
) : . . apy6 . aa ‘ “47 . ‘ . > . 2D > Ss . Ss o + ee _ pa ? 
‘8 Boni to topic is a rare treat. A treat on much like a symphony, into a whic h reducec the monster to 2 Long, long ago, long ag 5 Long, long ago, long ago? 
hic) Can even be refined, spiked so crescendo of poetic fervor, “L’amore right proportion. It was a definition Sing of the good days, the lost days 
lt 7 * ° . —— ees : s 5 . > ) 
. soeak, by getting the correspond- eroico furore delle anime grandi from the memoirs of the great soldie1 of yore }Bt 


volumes of two encyclopedias 
nd -omparing the gossip. On and on, 
9 veak to stop, greedy for more, 
i vice almost; highly respectable, 
till a vice. 
vas in the course of duty though, 
ust, that I looked up Mr. Elijah 
Lov joy the other day, in two ency- 
lop dias. Finished with him I mean- 
ered back as far as Lovat, Simon 
Fraser, 1667-1747, 12th Baron, whom 
Encylopedia Americana calls a 
Scottish chieftain” and Britan- 
jen a... “Seottish chief and Jacobite 
Intizuer, born c. 1667" . cirea, how 
istvessing I thought, to be doomed 
posthumously to an approximate 
existence. * 
After poor Mr. Lovat there appears 
phabetical order Love-Bird, and 
t seemed to me then that something 
yas missing. Love. I should have 
liked to what Britannica would 
have to say about it. I had anticipat- 
lelicious things, a fine definition, 
lear and to the point, to end once 
nd for all my doubts and conflicts. 
ne just cannot go on believing in 
sebushes and violets in this day 
But alas, there was noth- 
ng, not even a_— cross-reference. 
Britannica does not deal with the 
bstract,” one of the librarians told 
me When I complained. He might as 
well have said that serious books 
will have no truck with that kind of 
bbish. “Try some of the foreign 


see 


nd age. 


yy 
l 
Lu 


encyclopedias.” It was as lovely a pre- 


feXT as 


oon, 


any, a most pleasant after- 


\mour, Amour! 
As for Germans, ‘Meyer's Lexikon” 
ills leve the “feeling which is the 
Pposite to hate” and goes on in this 
iner, giving a bibliography headed 
Stendnal’s great work, “De 
L'Amour.” Brockhaus claims that love 
he “Collective name for a mani- 
cld quantity of human emotional as- 
sociations.” Their bibliography is 
Ven more voluminous, including 
Stendhal again. The modern Russian 
fnceyclopedia, ‘‘Bolshaia  Enciclope- 
ignores love. The old Czarist 
Enciclopedisheski Slovar”’,  ap- 
iches the subject in a romantic 
vell as scientific manner. “Love 
the attraction exercised by one 
being (Soul) toward another .. . is 
manifested in three forms: amor 
iscondens, amor aequalis, amor de- 
scendens.” 


s for the French——the Encyclo- ae CY EWG 2 EA Ol #2. are 
becie Universelle du XX siecle tells ff 
is that ““Amour-s.m. sentiment Nes 

fection vive is a rare phe- 

enon.” Larousse devotes twelve 


pages of tiny print, four 
mns, to the feeling which “accord- 
to authorities well acquainted 
h the subject transports the 
‘ol! towards that which is beautiful, 
sreat, just. 

he Enciclopedia Universal Illus- 

fa does illustrate, fully. There are 
‘tatues and pictures of Venus, Amoi 
ini Psyche, and love is defined as 
‘un affecto que mueve.” The 
Nuova Enciclopedia Italiana indulges 
‘nN subdivisions, “Amore mitologico, 


nos 
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with those Tooke shirt colours 
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of colours ... subtle shades, sharp, clear hues, 


white ...in striped Or one-tone cottons! With the 


ucheologico, etico, fisiologico, med- exclusive Tooke convenience: shoulder pads that 
co.” The medico I suppose refers to 
} : — ey ea eee oe eee slip out of their pockets when you launder your shirt 
/ @ ical students. 
,Y favorite among the encyclope- ... that slip in again and stay in again 
las, though I do not understand the ; a9 
anguage, is the Enciclopedia Itali- without sewing Or pinning. 
‘na, It is lavishly illustrated, and for ~~ oe 


the most part self-explanatory. Aftei 
Years of looking through Italiana I 

Ve managed to pick up a bit of 
ltalian, aside from geographical, 


broper names and first lines of arias. 





T 

‘ looked up love and found a_ bon- 
anza, page upon page, written with 
gusto, yet. reverence Love is. de- 


TOOK 
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Git PARCELS as is also her personal letter, which It is impossible to send adequate paying a visit to the Commonwealth 
is enclosed in each of the parcels personal thanks to all the kind people Gift Centre display, showing in some 
Which she has re-distributed among from all over the world, although the small way their gratitude for the 


’ “B i ‘ S Th L yY 99 a ‘age and needy of this Island. many letters I saw yesterday do give kindness of their friends from the 
: t ag ; The great revolving globe which one a most vivid idea of the grateful great Commonwealth and the United 
. rt arn Lo ays an ou stands in the entrance hall of the ex- ness of those fortunate enough to re States of America 
hibition is flanked On one side by a ceive parcels. But this “Britain Says 


rq : display board setting out some start- Thank You” Exhibiti i 

By MARY GOLDIE lis} setting 01 stal Thank You” Exhibition will do a 

ling and interesting figures. From great deal towards expressing the 

; this display board I read the long, thanks of the people of Great Britain 
long list of donors from Canada, in- to the donors of such gifts. Her Ma ADA 

Lo’ ‘On. Although, as I overheard two peo cluding societies, churches and indi jJesty the Queen has visited the ex- 


‘“ ITAIN Says Thank You.” Those ple say when I visited the exhibition viduals and from the Information hibition and, while the Empire Con 
I sre the words over the door of Yesterday, “none of this seems to Desk in the entrance hall I learnt the ference was being held in London, 





; : a ehh ornate’ 4 come our way.” they cannot help but astounding fact that from Decembet1 the Prime Ministers of the Empire 
2 ogee a an be moved by the whotactabte (ex. 1945 to March 1948 Canada has sent had an excellent opportunity of see BRITISH IMPORTS 
vo is Which are drawing the crowds Cellent ones) showing the arrival of over 54,000,000 lbs. of food to England ing the results of the efforts of their CASHMERE SWEATERS 
fro 1 one of the busiest of all London some of these parcels at their destina- in bulk, this amount being the largest people at home TOPCOATS - SUITS 
str ts. If any enter those doors tions and the look of joy on the faces received from ae ot the Dominions And so the many people who turt ACCESSORIES 
wit out any particular knowledge or Of the old people as they open them, °F Colonies in cae ier ane Australia in from busy Oxford Street are, by 44 BLOOR ST. W., TORONTO 
int. ‘est except a vague idea that par- nor by the sometimes sad and pathe- Comes Next on the list with a total of 
ce]. do come from Australia and Can: tic letters of thanks from all parts 36,000,000 Ibs "tae : 
id: from South Africa and New Zea- Of the country which are there, be... ; ; 
—~# lar to the people of this country, hind a glass wall panel, for all to Iwo Pounds Per 
the will know a great deal more read. A letter signed by H.R.H. The Sisees ; ee Rte 
wh a they leave the exhibition for Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edin Ae an ce ar Plime 
the will have learnt some very in burgh expressing thanks for the food ait : a oS eave | oe aca rhe + a 
ter sting details. sent her as a wedding gift is displayed a : be p an a4 ee pe 
7eneral Post Office here, to whom all 


lial praise is due. This dispatch of bulk 
® food from Canada is equal to 2 Ibs. 
of food for each member of the Unit- 


ed Kingdom population, a fact of 
which Canada may well be very 
proud. ‘The individual gift parcels 
| sent from Canada in 1945, 1946 and 


1947 also equal something over 54,- 
: 000,000 Ibs., which is almost exactly 
the same as the amount of food sent 
in bulk during that time. 

The distribution of these gift food 
parcels is the job of the Ministry of 
Food which bears all freight, ware- 
housing and delivery charges from 
the time the food leaves the country 
of origin. Dis:ribution plans were 

eee fully discussed with representatives 
of the Dominions and Colonies who 
RPEGE agreed that the Commonwealth Gift 
A Centre of the Ministry of Food should 
be responsible for allocation to all 

parts of the United Kingdom. 
SCAN DAL Seventy per cent of all gifts are 


sent to local authorities for distribu- 
tion to the aged, sick and _ lonely 
MY SIN people in their areas; the remaining 
30 per cent is allocated direct to hos- 
pitals and charitable institutions. If 
R UM EU R a donor specifies a particular organ- 
ization or hospital, the parcel is sent 
x direct to that organization, usually 
PR ETE TE working through the local authority. 
Up to date the number of donors in 
* Canada amounts to 123. The bulk 
food sent to H.R.H. The Princess 
Elizabeth as a wedding gift has been 
packed into 130,000 individual parcels 
and, with the Princess’s consent, dis- 
tributed in various ways. 
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I was very impressed by the list of Wf 2 ‘Ty C a fein wee 
wif all leading druggists and perfume counters the churches which have sent parcels Cul . \ [A i, y HH E [ | 
from Canada. It is a very long list q/ 


indeed. They and the Royal Society 
of St. George and the Rotary Clubs 
of Canada may well be proud of their MAKING SHEETS is an art an art 


generosity. Some $3,000 worth of 
chocolate has just been distributed to sia Bieta — a 
UN - Children’s Homes by the kindness of ats been perfected over the vears Dy 


the Calgary and Winnipeg Rotary 





















; Clubs who operate through the Hud- Dominion Textile to give Canadian housewives 
IN ANY SEASON made with your favourite pace son Bay Company. The National 
fruit and PEEK FREAN’S Kinsmen Food for Britain Fund now their much-prized “COLONIAL sheets. 
GOLDEN PUFFS Yf, f sends gifts of food to the Gift Centre 
for distribution to aged and needy Snow-white. smooth and long wearing. “Colonial” 


These BIG, light, un- 


persons 


sweetened biscuits of flaky ; eins © a eReers an re 

pastry character enable you ~~) Morale Builders are nown from coast to coast as “Canada’s finest”. 
} be, : 

to make shortcake desserts 

in a few minutes. Use tresh These are only, of course, a few ot No matter whit your budget. you can 

or canned peaches—straw- the many kind people in Canada who 

berries—sliced bananas— add so much to the comfort and hap afford “Tex-made™ sheets for there is a quality 


any fruit you prefer . .. place piness of the people here. I wish 





FREAN,’ 


between two GOLDEN they could see some of the photo i aed ae aad requirement SS aa 
= FFS; some fruitontopand graphs which I saw at the ic hingion . I 
“dab” of whipped cream. It would help them to realize just 1. a Spies 
“te? Semeine” eae - . what a tremendous thing they are do quality sheet — Hospital a heavy duty sheet 
proof—air-ught packets. § Re 5 LS i oe ing. Not only do the parcels them- . : : 
: ee . — selves bring happiness but, to those for hard Usage “Bungalow” the best baay 

‘a wiliek ak a .. living alone in this difficult age, it is . 

back in Canada, perhaps an even greater happiness in the popular priced field and 

tg 4 to know that they are remembered 

welcomed, MR 3 by their fellow men in the far oft “Rour Star” the INCA pensive utility sheet. 


lands of the Commonwealth 

In concentrating on Canada’s et 
forts, I do not wish to overlook the 
tremendous effort made by all other 
members of the Commonwealth and 
by the United States of America. The 
Cooperative for American Remit 
tances to Europe (C.A.R.E.) which is 
the latest organization to work from 
that country has alone, from May 
1947 to May 1948, been responsible 
MADE BY 3 for the receipt in Britain of parcels 


worth $2,500,000 I am_ personally 
able to testify to the magnificence of 
the parcels from this organization as 
I : 


have been fortunate enough to re 
MAKERS OF ceive one, a marvel of packing and 





Available at leading stores from: coast to coast. 
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by APPOINTMENT To G 1 ENGLISH Restecceds imagination in the choice of ingre- by DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED - MONTREAL 
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OTHER PAG! English countryside. Vast acreages of time, and in particular some of the in such difficult times, That it doe. 
a grass became arable, wire fences were less enthusiastic amongst the non- _ still flourish is largely due to th up 
ee erected in great numbers, and damage hunting farmers. This was most im- port of the farmers. During the wa) 
a y * - . to crops became, in grim fact, a ques- portant to foxhunting, and during itself, farmers kept several} cks 
P< \W\ ll f- | li \ ; s tion of life and death. In the face of | world war two and especially after from closing. Since the war a «oq \ 
‘ 2 OX un (rug — urvolive ° such difficulties it was indeed a won- it the farmer, more than anyone else, number of packs have been e} \ 
abe der that foxhunting survived, but sur- kept the sport alive. over entirely by the local far, \ 
re By ROBERT VAN DEN BERGH vive it did. As in worl war one it aes bce. taal ile bing — _— oe a few m \ 
oa was carried on, on a very reduced OW, after world war two, foxhunt ers on the committee, and there 4), N 
aes .. 8 scale, and in consequence the number 4 ing in England is beset with a number of farmer Masters of x 
bis of foxes increased, while at the same more and greater difficulties, and hounds. With the farmer's su.) 
Bed : +] : time the losses in poultry caused by cannot hope to see a repetition of the and the fading out of the fashio: }), 
Sid f LERE was a time in the history of war time. it least two thousand 7. o. were now a really grave matter. boom that followed on world war one. — follower, in favor of the genuine | jy, 
‘ foxhunting in England, when the hounds were put down within the The War Agricultural Executive There is the reduction in private of the sport, I feel that foxhunti iy 
f: master Of FOXRGMNGS HOt Only OM a first weeks of the war; the same dif Committees organized fox shoots, but wealth, and the emergency restric- England has a very fair chan ‘a 
ive the pack of which he was master, but ficulties were met with as in the first the results were surprisingly disap- tions, (imposed during the war and — survival; shall we say a 70 per on 
so owned the land over Which his war, feed for beth horse and hound pointing, and it was realized that fox- still in existence), to mention only chance? 
EOSONS ADRES. et eee ee ae Was very scarce, and in addition the hunting did keep down foxes. This two of these difficulties. Now to turn to an altogethe dit 
ei eee oo. eS War Agricultural Executive Commit fact won over many of those who It speaks much for the virility of ferent picture; the survival (or © he, 
pid tl ; ters ae tees had taken over the farming of the were critical of foxhunting in war the sport that it is able to continue’ wise) of foxhunting in Canada. B 
. rranted as one of the popular amuse 
S ( intryn Indeed at e : ———— — sili 
: : ich later date, when higher cost 
iving and higher taxation, and a 
ging world, had turned 
ts! the private pack into a subscription : 
xhunting was still regarded 
Ss iS part ana parcel 
. ila fe of the English 
r Vs 
‘ Vas ¢ { Y ) the steam i oe 
i \ the building of the 
ri \ vay system, that first : : 
, used the foxhunting man to ques ~— 
t, tion the survival of his sport. Many esis 
ig t hesie that the railway would 
1 1 end to it They were wrong 
; to an extraordinary degree. The effect | 
5 it ilways on foxhunting was to 
crease the number of participants ” 
: n the sport. People who previously a 
‘ ha lived so far away from a fox 3 i i 
hunting “country” as to make it im “4 j | 
fon practi for them to go out hunting a | 
} VA xed their horses over by train, 8S 
%! the horse box very often being at na 
ie dd to the same train as that in 
. which they themselves were travel 
5: a C re neet 4 d 
Thus if foxhunting never had to eS j | 
iwthing more serious than 
o uilway systems, there could have 
- een no real questioning of its surviv | 
Unfortunately it had to survive 
ne two W wars | | 
\ 7 § legs first world war nearly brought | 
y " xhunting to an end in England 
iss A lunt establishments were immed 
i’ iately and drastically reduced. Four 
i 1y-a-week packs became two-day-a 
~% veek packs Where there had been 
t ae yxinds in kennel, there | 
I$ ' now remained but 25 couple. Many | 
BS, Masters sent the greater part of their 
i's packs over to the United States for 
Se { luration. Old hunt servants came 
4 et it I tne retirement to look afte? 
ke ‘ hou s and to hunt tnem, while wo 1 
ow ‘ mer 8 pers-In were to be seen i 
wl every\ Thus tne men on active 
nt cet servi \ replaced and hunts kept 
wo stafl The feeding cf hounds be 
CMe. problem and also the 
io ' $ { me bitterness. Many people 
Hee ut in wartime and with a 
Recs ora od shortage threatening the 
te if t no one had the right to keep 
Ne nacks nounds for the purpose of 
3 . sp Ving t hounds were eat 
‘ ng a quantity of food that 
: yuld have been used for human con 
Ror Imptior I oint of fac oatmeal, 
pe tne isua ind basie hound food, be 
aS ' i! togethe inobtainable, and 
yey inds were fed almost entirely on 
i ' hesn nicn was unfit for human con 
we By 1 ethods just described, in 
$ a ; part the drastic cutting down 
VPry! f stablishments, foxhunting 
yt , . in< it lea t earned 
ey ik n those who felt 
oh 94 i vartime life 
Ho 3 ( ve untold pleasure | 
ae lay ; aE AS w! spent ' Iress by Jack Liebman 
‘ the f lite ly, in the 
aye 5) hunting field, getting in just as many 9 eS & = 
‘i ' 1a mey DOSSIDIS could before Ortrasl IW | VLC 
" t eturn » the front’. Hunting 
( ( to have only just sur 
{ Vive the f t world wat Had it not 
been kept go it is probable that Picture yourself in a setting of beautiful Bruck fabrics. 
i ey 1\ een re-started: 
/ t vent on to enjoy You... at your loveliest in a figure-flattering 
SOTOR:  HOGKD  FOSMUNtNG: HAS Eve! dress fashioned in a fine Bruck crepe. 
a . Known, during the between-war vears. 
4 " After the first world war more people You... setting the scene for gracious living by selecting 
sy yap gteigah elle ae naar 7 “od hunting, distinctive draperies and home furnishings 
‘ ie q oir ne Tasnionapie snire” coun 
ary , s. fields. of between two and thre: by Bruck. A portrait to remember whenever 
He undred followers were the rule of you think of fine fabrics. 
Ai GE a AY the d Ly 
bi i The second world war again played 
oe havoe with foxhunting More resent 
ie ae ee a BRUCK MILLS LIMITED - Montreal and Toronto 
Ra 50, 4 been the case during world war one, Bruck Fabrics are sold by the yard in leading stores everywhere, 
meskes MS even some foxhunting people refusing 
oe 8h. to have anything to do with it during 
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Sachet 
(Dry Perfume) 
in assorted 
fragrances 


Sachet does 
Their rare 


& Gallet 
louble duty! 
scents hint of excitement, 
love and beauty. You'll like 
t because it’s lasting 


Roger 
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BUENOS AIRES NEW YORK 
General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
Ouimet, 84 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 
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| WHAT WOULD 
' YOUR BANKER 
| SAY— IF 

you told him you 
owned these assets 








7, $60,000 
? Apartment | 
‘Be “House 


AND THAT 


you had no CASUALTY INSUR- 
ANCE or Safety Deposit Box for 
your Bonds. Surely he would 
advise you to get protection for 
such valuable property. 


HOW MUCH ARE YOU WORTH? 
Your real worth is your ability 
to earn. Figure it out—multiply 
the number of months ahead of 
you to 65 years of age, by your 
monthly earnings. You have 
before you potential earnings from 
$60,000 to $160,000 or over, 
before you are too old to work 


Have you protected the fortune of 
your earning capacity? 


Write to the Head Office of The 
Dominion Life giving the amount 
you’re worth according to the 
above figuring—your age and num- 
ber of dependents—and we'll give 
you advice as to how best to protect 
your “worth” by Life Insurance. 


THE MOST VALUABLE 
PROPERTY YOU OWN IS 
STANDING IN YOUR 
OWN SHOES 









Since 1/889 
NEAD OFFICE WATERLOO. ONTARIO 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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fore expressing any opinion, I must 
stress the fact that I have only had 
One season of foxhunting in Canada, 
and have hunted with only two of the 
existing packs. It is obvious that 
austerity plays no role over here, and 
I imagine that general conditions, for 
keeping horses, hounds, and in fact 
for hunting, are about as good now 
as they were before the war. As I 
see it, it is lack of support that is most 
likely to end foxhunting in this coun- 
try. (In using the term foxhunting, 
I am including drag hunting, since 
most of the Canadian packs hunt both 
fox and drag.) 


AS in England, the cost of running a 
. pack of hounds has gone up con- 
siderably since the war. The _ sub- 
scription lists here in Canada, how 
ever, have not gone down as they 
have in England, but they haven’t in- 
creased either, It seems that a large 
number of new followers have come 
into the game since the war; these 
however are offset by the fact that a 
good number of the pre-war subscrib- 
ers of middle age or over, have not 
started again since the war temporar 
ily stopped the sport. (It should be 
noted, that in contrast to England, 
hunting stopped altogether in Canada 
during the later years of the war.) 

It is probable therefore that the 
number of followers is much the same 
as before the war. Can the sport not 
attract more followers? Here in Can 
ada it seems to me that hunting is 
more of a sport for the rich than it 
is in England, because, owing to the 
severe winter, the season is very 
short, lasting only some four months, 
which means that the subscriber does 
not get a great deal for his money. 

Then, before one can go foxhunting 
a greater degree of proficiency in 
riding is needed in Canada than in 
England, since here one cannot get 
across country after a pack of hounds 
without jumping fences. (In Eng- 
land one can; there are gates and 
gaps.) This means that those who 
are starting to ride will take longer 
to graduate into the hunting field, 
and many who can ride may be put off 
for a while, for fear of not being able 
to negotiate the obstacles. 

It seems to me, therefore, that at 
the moment in Canada, foxhunting is 
the sport of the few, and it may take 
some while before the number of 
those riding to hounds is increased to 
any great extent. The result is that 
subscriptions do not meet expenses, 
and therefore some rich enthusiast 
has to carry the hunt. This is not a 
really healthy state, as it means that 
hunting depends on one or two men to 
see it through season by season. (Re 
member also that here there are no 
point-to-point meetings in the English 
manner, to bring in some $2,000 a 
season to the hunt funds.) 


T= crying need, if foxhunting is to 
survive in Canada, is for more sub 
scribers, and since the season is sc 
short, in order to attract these new 
subscribers, there must be some other 
sort of hunt activity, to take the place 
of foxhunting, when the winter con- 
ditions put a stop to it. Most of the 


Canadian hunts are organized on 
“club” lines, which surely should 


make it possible to fill in the gap 
which winter weather makes in the 
actual foxhunting, by some other at 
tractive club activity. 

Finally the farmer: 
there seem to be very few foxhunting 
farmers in Canada. A great pity, 
since it is so much the more pleasant 
to ride over other people’s land, if it 
is known that the owner is also out 
enjoying the fun, Furthermore, if 
the owner is out enjoying the fun, he 
is hardly likely to complain of any 
damage done on his land! If the 
farmer does not hunt himself how 
ever, it is most important that he 
should be known by many of the sub 
scribers 

But, unfortunately, most = sub 
scribers with Canadian packs are city 
men by occupation, and as a result 
do not know the farmers through 
everyday acquaintance. From my ob 
servation in the field, few farmers 
are known to the followers, and one 
does not see that happy little 
ing which passes between the farmet 
and the members of a hunt, as the 
hunt goes by, which is quite a feature 
in English hunting, and helps so 
greatly to secure the farmer’s sup 
port of the sport. That the Canadian 
farmer support foxhunting is 
shown by the great number of farms 
ridden over in the course of a day’s 


at the moment 


greet 


does 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


hunting out here, but Canadian hunt- 
ing would be in just that much 
stronger position if the farmer-hunt 
member relationship were more care 
fully cultivated 

If foxhunting in Canada is to sw 
vive, it needs more riders to hounds 
and a closer relationship between the 
farmer and the foxhunting man. It 
has little or none of the difficulties 
that English foxhunting is experienc 
ing at present, and its own difficulties, 
I feel, are in no way so real. There 
fore I would say that Canadian fox 


hunting has a better chance of sur 
vival than foxhunting in England 


shall we say an 85 per cent chance 


* 
GREETINGS 
HAVE nothing against postcards ir 
general, it’s not that; 
It’s only people getting 
them who pin my 
the mat 


cute with 


shoulder to 


I guess there’s nothing wrong with 
it, in a way, 
To greet one’s niece, one’s aunt. o1 


even one’s sister-in-law’s cousin 
twice removed, on Mother's Day; 
But I am mildly harried 
e 


To get an excruciatingly bright 


card 
“ror Daa’ even 


married 


and me _ not 


I suppose the Valentine has 
its place 


However questionably high up in the 


comit 


traternization = of the human 
race), 
And I have no cusus belli with the 


wag who 
hilt 

By sending me St. I 
when he Knows I'm 
i kilt: 

But I do find my regard fon 
whom I’ve penned a 
Christmas letter quite 

It he back a jolly sleighing 
scene, not even sealed 

I also find said fervor something less 
than hot 

For him who makes 
‘Happy New Year” 


gluts his whimsy to the 


-atrick’s blessings 
Scottish as 


him to 
chatty 
congealed, 
sends 


reply with 

. sealed or not 

I think no harsher than I do of then 
who quip me, “See you in the 
funnies” 

Of them who send me kiddies’ 
ings, rife with Easter bunnies; 


oreet 


Nor am I thrown irreparably out of 
gear 
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COSY SEQUEL TO A SK 


41 


By the quaint old wish that I were 
there, or you were here. 

3ut I have much the same reaction to 
a piece of halibut not quite new 

\s I have to those gay captions, in a 
hand familiar as my own, ‘Guess 
who?” 

blot out my transgression if I 

think the wit has nothing special 

on the ball 

Who sends me, on the day I’m forty, 
something stating, “Pal, it hap- 
pens to us all! 


And 


So far, however, I have made no 
harsh retort; 

Though it may kill me, I will be a 
sport 


For this one, though, I have reply: 

The one which, when your temp is 
high 

Say your tracture throbs, and you're 
fit to die 

Chides coyly, “Hurry and get spry!” 

Dear Friend: “In riposte to your 
dime, 

I'll take my darn good-looking time.” 

\nd. further, nurse, please end the 
letter: 

‘Tl lay you low when I get better.” 

ERNEST BUCKLER 
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Mter-ski togs of stitched and padded cotton, with the 


solid old-fashioned comfort of quilts and Quebec heaters. 


So nice to come home to at the end of a dav on the hills. 


Typic al of the Winter cottons in Eaton’s fireside collection. 


EATON'S 
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P. M. Richards, Financial Editor 
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THE BUSINESS FRONT 


SATURDAY NIGHT, TORONTO, CANADA, NOVEMBER 13, 1948 . 


Commonwealth Planning Is Needed 
For Economic Cooperation 


By ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


The economic future of the Commonwealth was a problem confronting 
the Dominions’ Prime Ministers meeting in London a short time ago. It 
seems clear that the shortage of dollars suffered by the sterling area mem- 
hers of the Commonwealth is the most important factor to be dealt with. 

Alastair Buchan. a son of the late Lord Tweedsmuir, a Governor- 


General of Canada. is now on the 
argues that broad planning for a 
profitable. 


§ depenrtes relations and economic 
policy was continually to the fore 
in the recent conference of Common 
wealth Prime Ministers in London 
The decision of Eire to cut her last 
link with the Crown and Common 
wealth by repealing her External 
Relations Act, has underlined the 
fact that membership of the Com 
monwealth has_ distinct 
advantages 
When she becomes a 
try, her citizens will become aliens 
in the Commonwealth, which will 
cause great disruption in the private 
lives of many Irishmen domiciled or 
working in Great Britain. But of 
greater importance, her preferential 
trade treaty for agricultural produce 
with Britain (which contains ex- 
tremely favorable prices) will have 
to be abandoned. If either side tries 
to maintain it it will arouse the 
strongest possible opposition of Den 
mark who could demand an equal 
preference on the “most favored 
nation” principle and of Canada and 
New Zealand who, as continuing 
Commonwealth countries, would be 
entitled to better treatment. 


forelgn coun 


The discussions of economic po- 
licy found all the nations of the 
Commonwealth on one side of the 


table and Great Britain on the other. 
Every dominion is predominantly a 
producer of primary products and in 
greater and lesser degree dependent 
on Great Britain as its main market. 
All are anxious in their interests of 
the economic stability of their farm- 
ers, miners, fishermen, lumbermen 
and so on to establish the largest pos- 
term contracts ‘In some cases 
contracts were mooted) with 

All are equally interested in 
much as possible of 


sible 
twenty 
Britain 


purchasing as 


their essential imports from this 
country to conserve their supply of 
U.S. dollars or because they are 
members of the sterling area dollar 
pool 
) 

Overall Plans 

It was naturally suggested by 
some countries that the degree of 


trade between the United Kingdom 
ind rest of the Commonwealth 
should be made the subject of an 
overall Commonwealth economic 
plan. The principles laid down at 
the Ottawa Conference of 1932 
should be reinforced by the technique 
of international within the 


Commonwealth 


tne 


Ppianning 


To this position the United King- 
dom was very sympathetic. Long 
term contracts for food and raw 
materials might give her an advan 
tage in price over short term ones 
and would enable her suppliers to 
expand their production in safety 


practical. 


st 


He 


all of the London Economist. 


common economic policy would be 


Moreover she is equally interested 
faced with the rebirth of the Japan- 
ese textile industry and the certainty 
of stiffening competition in other 
world markets—in having assured 
markets in the expanding economies 
of the Dominions. 

But the situation is now a great 
deal more complicated than it was in 
1932. Although there is still a 
natural balance between the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions—Brit- 
ain remains the largest single mar- 
ket for most of the latter’s primary 
products and raw materials, and the 
Dominions are among the best mar- 
kets for British goods—there are 
many new factors involved, which 
rule out the possibility of a straight- 
forward Commonwealth trading 
plan. 


E.R.P. First 


First and most important are the 
demands of the European Recovery 
Program. The draft of the United 
Kingdom’s four year plan is at pres- 
ent being laid before O.E.E.C. in 
Paris; it contains provision for sub- 
stantial British exports of machinery 
and commodities to Europe. Britain, 
as a large beneficiary under the 
Marshall Aid program and as a Jead- 
ing partner of the United States in 
the fight against Communism, is 
absolutely committed to making 
E.R.P. work as effectively as pos- 
sible. Although the level of her 
commitments to Europe was decided 
without ignoring her commitments in 
the Commonwealth and elsewhere. it 
does mean that her freedom of action 
as a partner in Commonwealth devel 
opment is thereby limited. 

In plain terms it means that Welsh 
coal, which might have gone to 
Montreal and thus saved Canada’s 
necessity to use U.S. dollars to buy 
it from Pennsylvania, will have to 
go to Rouen or to Genoa. A British 
tractor that might have been making 
irrigation ditches in Sind or Queens 
land may have to be sent instead to 
Normandy or Westphalia. 

In the second place, Britain has 
her balance of payments problem to 
deal with. Any agreement to deal 
exclusively with the Commonwealth 
members of the sterling area would 
seriously jeopardize her chances of 
settling her accounts with the non- 
sterling countries. Moreover it would 
prejudice the payments position of 
those Commonwealth countries who 
are members of the sterling area. She 
is bound to direct a large percentave 
of her suitable exports to countries 
like Argentina, and the United States, 
where sterling is not acceptable. 

She is indeed bound to devote a 
large proportion, particularly of tex 
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BRITAIN'S OVERSEAS TRADE 


Area Imports in July 
1948 
Pe roentare 
of Value 
[ nited States 8.62 
Canada and Newtoundland 11.26 
Argentina 6.19 
Rest of W. Hemisphere 8.55 
Union of South Africa 1.20 
Rest of Sterling Area 44.24 
Furopean Countries 23.55 
Other Countries 6.39 
TOTAI 100.00 
Source Records and Statistics Supplement of Whe 


Exports in July Balance of 





1948 Visible Trade 
Jan. to 
July 1948 
Millions Percentace Millions Millions 
offs of Valu ats aofs 
64. 4.23 25.6 283.6 
%4.¢ 5.48 $3.2 386.0 
16.0 4.34 20.4 -176.4 
O46 4.92 24.0 —201.2 
8.8 7.47 $5.2 + 203.6 
254.4 41.09 250.0 167.6 
174.8 28.76 174.8 12.0 
a7 .2 5.71 34.8 110.8 
742.4 100.00 608.0 1144.0 
Feonomist. London 


tiles, to Canada. Canada occupies a 
completely different position from 
any of the other Commonwealth 
countries, as she is outside the ster 
ling area. Britain is morally, fi- 
nancially and economically commit- 
ted to increasing her exports to 
Canada. In fact, from the point of 
view of the balance of payments, too 
much of Britain’s exports are still 
directed towards the sterling area 
countries and not enough towards 
the non-sterling countries, as the ac- 
companying table demonstrates. 


Needs Of Colonies 


The third competitor to an exclusive 
two way flow between the self-gov- 
erning countries of the Common- 
wealth and the United Kingdom is 
the latter’s urgent need to develop the 
Colonies. This is not a_ purely 
economic need. As the attempts to 
expand the sphere of Russian domina- 
tion and influence come up against 
greater opposition in Europe, it is 
certain that the Kremlin will devote 
an increasing effort to stirring up 
trouble in South East Asia, the West 
Indies and particularly in Africa. 

But the capital cost of colonial de 
velopment is very great and the re- 
wards of investment slow in matur- 
ing. The British White Paper of last 
February estimated an expenditure 
of $726 million on schemes of over- 
seas development, most of which were 
for the colonies. But more important 
than money, colonial development 
competes with the kind of machinery 
which the Commonwealth nations. 
especially Australia, New Zealand 
and India, would like to expand their 
agricultural production. 

If I have discussed Commonwealth 
economic relations largely in terms 
of the United Kingdom, it is because 
it seems that its economic poten- 
tialities remain the key to the situa- 
tion, as it was when the Ottawa agree 
ment was drawn up in 1932. If Brit- 
ain cannot continue to be the main 
market of the other Commonwealth 
nations then they may have to curtail 
their plans for economic expénsion 
in the field of primary products, and 
thereby plans for immigration and 
expanding populations. Or, they 
may seek new markets; they may 
throw. their whole weight behind a 
movement for freer trade, including 
the reduction of the United States 
tariff. Although there are _ possibil- 
ities of expansion between the vari- 
ous dominions—as is evidenced by a 
new agreement between South Africa 
and Pakistan for an exchange of coal 
for jute—no Commonwealth country 
provides a sufficient market for any 
other except the United Kingdom. 

Canada is at the moment exper- 
iencing great difficulties in reorient- 
ating her exports from the traditional 
direction of the United Kingdom to 
wards the United States; and the re- 
adjustment would be not merely 
painful but crippling to Australia. 

The economic factors which will 
shape the future of the Common 
wealth represent an intricate network 
of forecasts and decisions between 
the eight nations. On the one hand, 
the long-term needs of expanding eco 
nomic activity and increased food pro- 
duction must be balanced against 
Britain’s short term need of a return 
in food for her exports. In other 
words, are tractors to go to Queens 
land or the Transvaal to be bartered 
for food, or to be used for joint devel 
opment schemes in whose eventual 
benefits Britain will share? On the 
other hand, how are her more valu 
able products—-mostly in the engi 
neering field—to be divided between 
the competing claims of E.R.P., the 
dollar area, home development, the 
Colonies, and the countries of the 
Commonwealth? Both problems pre- 
sent a fruitful area for broad plan- 
ning in which I believe closer Com- 
monwealth consultation would be 
greatly worthwhile 
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This is an artist’s drawing of the new lightweight train planned by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. Operating as a single unit, it will he 
capable of speeds up to 150 miles per hour. There will be no doors 
between cars; they are replaced by a continuous enclosed passageway. 
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Southern Holiday 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


INCE this department appeared 
last my wife and I have been 

down to New Orleans and in most of 
the southern states on a motoring 
holiday. We had a very good time. 
The weather was perfect and the new 
car behaved excellently, except that 
a few minor parts fell off from time 
to time for no good reason. We were 
surprised by the South's abounding 
prosperity (that is, along the high- 
ways; you can find Tobacco Road if 
you travel the byways) and by the 
questions asked us about Canada. 

Most southerners seem to Know 
very little about this country. “If 
you’re from Canada, why haven’t you 
got ‘Canada’ on your licence plates?” 
They confused Mackenzie with 
George VI and wanted to know if 
Canada would ever get its independ- 
ence (they meant from Britain, not 
the U.S.) 

But some others knew enough 
to ask why Canada didn’t have uni- 
versal military service, why it wasn’t 
sharing in the Berlin airlift, and 
whether its people thought they were 
doing all they should to meet the 
world crisis. Two businessmen seem- 
ed to think that Canada was definitely 
slacking and that the U.S. should 
punish us by buying less from us. But 
they were all kind and hospitable and 
unfailingly invited us to “come back 
and see us,” in charming southern 
accents. 


U.S. Better Equipped 


Less debatable than the quality of 
Canada’s current contribution to the 
cause of democracy was the super 


iority of U.S. roads and tourist ac- 


commodation over Canadian. The 
worst road I encountered on the 
whole trip was, coming home, our 


own No. 2 from Kingston to Oshawa, 
Canada’s most travelled through 
highway. Across the border, both 
north and south, highways or stretch 
es of highway like our Queen Eliza 
beth Way are common, as are also 
clover-leafs and similar modern traf- 
fic devices. 


In the south we stayed, many 
nights, in well-equipped “moto! 
courts”, a type of accommodation 


which exists in Canada, so far as I 
know, only in British Columbia. For 
the very moderate price of $2 per 
head and up (but mostly not up), we 
had the equivalent of a first-class 
hotel room with service, in an attrac 
tive and convenient set-up beside the 
highway. Again and again I thought 
that Americans accustomed to this 


sort of thing would not take kindly 


to the usual run of Canadian tourist 
accommodation, far inferior in qual 
ity though priced as high if not high: 
er and coupled with our relatively 
poor Canadian roads. However, wi 
met a southerner who had been to 
Peggy’s Cove in Nova Scotia and 
wanted nothing so much as to go back 
there to live. 

My wife and I were continuall 
astonished by the evidence of pros 
perity we saw in most. southern 
towns. Not merely the odd new 
store or movie house or office build 
ing but plenty of them on the main 
business blocks, all of modern de 
sign. And on the outskirts of tl! ese 
towns one saw attractive, mocern 
little homes, looking as if they would 
have all the up-to-the-minute con: en 
iences, and generally having a_ ai! 
amount of space around them. 7 iey 
looked something like glorified, 1 
manent, all-year-round summer _ ‘ot 
tages. 


Across The Tracks 


But down by the freight yards ni 
would see rows of light frame one o! 
two-room habitations, drab and in 
kempt, in which negroes lived. he 
standard of living of many neg: ‘s 
seemed to be shockingly low. Hw 
ever, after a time one noticed (1a! 
the negroes, adults and children, ip 
peared to be healthy and reason: »!) 
happy, and one began to suspect © 1a! 
low living standards were not ‘ut 
solely to economic pressure. 

The building of new industrie. in 
the south, better prices for cotton nd 
other agricultural products, the o, 7 
ations and expenditures of the g. °a! 
T.V.A., have all contributed migt il) 
to the bettering of southern cc idl 
tions. But one got the impression | 12! 
“tourism” had a lot to do with ht 
generally lush look of the south. 17 14! 
lushness is such that, in compari 0 
the north looked grim and drab. 

Everywhere in the south touris : !s 
big business. Generally speaking, ‘h' 
standard of accommodations vas 
much higher than in Canada, and (tht 
cost lower. Perhaps sharp com} el 
tion has brought about lower-than 
normal prices; one wondered }:0% 
some of those places would do in ‘ht 
event of a sharp business recess'on 
But as things are, one felt it 
high time that Canada set about 1m 
proving its own tourist standards. !' 
should be possible to have scencr) 
without discomfort. And--this 1s 4 
point that we Canadians tend to ov er. 
look—the truth is that other parts 0! 
the continent have scenery too 
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Decision On John East Case 
J ‘mpowers Labor Board 


By IRENE FLINT 


the Privy Council recently up- 
eld the right of the Saskatche- 
van government to set up a La- 
ior Relations Board which can 
nforce its decisions. This is an 
mportant decision — it  rein- 
orces: the argument that admini- 
better in 
abor disputes than courts, and 
t shows clearly what 
C.C.F. labor policy will be if 
he C.C.F. is elected to power 
ither nationally or in one of the 
ther provinces. 


trative boards are 


more 


" ‘HE RECENT decision of the Privy 
Council in the John East Iron 
V orks Case upholding the Saskatche- 
win Trade Union Act as valid legisla 
t) nis a decided victory for the C.C.F. 
vernment in power there. The Act 
passed in 1944 to fulfill that 
p rty’s election promise that it would 
p ss the best labor legislation in Can 
aia. The C.C.F. deems it to be just 
it; it includes provisions regarding 
collective bargaining which are felt 
cessary for the furtherance of in 
lustrial peace. 

Although the Saskatchewan indus 
tiial labor force is small, and the Act 
covers relatively few people, it is im- 
portant because it indicates C.C.F. 

bor policy, and is regarded as a 
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live in an unin- 


Do YOU 


sulated house and complain 


about the high cost of living? 
And with a shipment of 
SPUN ROCK WOOL 
waiting to be delivered to 
YOUR home? Brother, you're 
not enjoying life! Buck up 


just 


and order forty bags to cover 
that thousand square feet of 
thin plaster ceiling with a 
full four inch thickness. Then 
boast to your neighbour how 
cozy your home is, and what 
a thrifty guy you are. Send 
for a sample and folder. 


SPUN ROCK WOOLS LIMITED 


"HOROLD ONTARIO 


Represented by 
NORMAN A. SMITH CO., 
96 Vine Avenue, Toronto 9 


ASBESTOS LIMITED, 
1192 Beaudry St., Montreal 


SHANAHAN’S LIMITED, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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model for future legislation by that 
party should it come to power na 
tionally—or in another province. The 
collective bargaining legislation it 
may pass will follow this Act. It was 
drafted by C.C.F. leaders who have 
had experience in labor litigation, 
notably E. B. Joliffe and Andrew Bre 
win, in consultation with trade unions 
and the Saskatchewan Department of 
Labor. 

The Canadian Congress of Labor 
endorses the C.C.F. as its political 
arm, so it may be presumed the basic 
pronouncements of this Act are also 
subscribed to by this body, and rep 
resent what a large section of Cana 
dian labor wants from the law 

A brief review of the Act will give 
an idea of the type of labor code the 
C.C.F. favors. As described in the 
Act itself, it is legislation respecting 
trade unions and the right of em 
ployees to organize in trade unions 
of their own choosing for bargaining 
collectively with their employers. 
Primarily, the Act is concerned with 


promoting effective collective bar- 
gaining, and the prompt settlement 


of industrial disputes. Collective bar 
gaining is made compulsory between 
the employer and a certified union. A 
trade union is certified by the Labor 
Relations Board set up to administer 
the Act when it is found to represent 
a majority of employees in an ap 
propriate bargaining unit; any em 
ployer who refuses to bargain with 
representatives elected or appointed 
by any such trade union is commit 
ting an unfair labor practice 

This provision is intended to pre- 
vent the costly strikes and disputes 
which result when a union must 
struggle for recognition. The C.C.F 
attitude is that industrial relations 
reach a more mature and stable level 
when management is forced to recog 
nize a union and bargain collectively 
with it. Issues are then decided in 
joint conference, and are not resolved 
by industrial warfare at the expense 
of the community 


Union Security 


Union security is granted by the 
voluntary revocable check-off. An 
employer must deduct union fees 


from a worker's wages at the work 
er’s written request, and turn them 
over to the union. This also promotes 
collective bargaining the union 
gains financial stability and need not 
dissipate its energies in drumming up 
membership and collecting fees 
Labor has long felt that labor 
matters should not be dealt with by 
the regular courts. Speedy settle 
ment is essential in labor cases. and 
court procedures have been found to 
be lengthy and costly. The emphasis 
on technicalities is largely to blame, 
plus the fact that the judiciary ap 
pears ill-equipped to deal with indus 
trial disputes. The Board, on the 
other hand, is composed of represen 


tatives both of labor and manage 
ment—-men who have had wide ex 
perience in such matters, and are 


able to deal with them more effec 
tively. 

The C.C.F. has given the Saskatche 
wan Labor Relations Board complete 
jurisdiction in labor matters. There 
is no appeal from its rulings. Its 
powers include the authority to order 
an employer to bargain collectively; 
to require any person to refrain from 
violating the Act or engaging in un- 
fair labor practices; and to require 
an employer to reinstate any em 
plovee discharged for union activities, 
and pay him back wages. Orders are 
filed in the Court of the King’s Bench, 
and thereby become enforceable as if 
they were a judgment of order of the 
court itself. It was these very powers 
of enforcement which were challeng 
ed before the Privy Council 

The case recently settled came up 
when the John East Iron Works of 
Saskatoon dismissed 6 employees for 
union = activity The Board found 
there had been discrimination on the 
part of the employer contrary to the 
Act. and ordered reinstatement and 
payment of back wages 

The company retused to 
with the order, challenging the Act 
on the grounds that the province had 


comply 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


exceeded its authority under the 
British North America Act by grant 
ing judicial powers to a provincial 
board, inasmuch as its orders could 
be enforced as if they were orders of 
a court. When the Court of Appeal 
ruled the Act ultra vires on this basis, 
the Sakatchewan government, sup 
ported by Ontario and Nova Scotia, 
appealed to the Privy Council 


d * . 
| rovince s Power 


The Privy Council upheld the Act 
declaring the powers conferred on 
the Board to order reinstatement and 
payment of back wages were powers 
which could be validly granted by the 
province, Their lordships stated that 
the mere exercise of judicial func 
tions in some circumstances did not 
necessarily make an administrative 


board a court under the B.N.A. Act, 
rendering it invalidly constituted 


The main elements and functions of 
the Saskatchewan Labor Relations 
Board do not make it a court exer 
cising judicial power. The province 
does have the right to vest the Board 
with powers to enforce its decisions 
The John East firm has been directed 
to reinstate the discharged men. 
The decision seems a definite vic 
tory for those who maintain that 
labor matters should be dealt with 
outside the courts by some _ body 
specialized in, and especially set up 
to deal with, labor affairs 
eo-— 





ACH of the 
were reproduced in the 


business-—on a standard 


illustrate the many and practical uses of thi- 


specimens of work shown abov: 
ordinary 
model Gestetner: and 


The courts may be more liberal in 
supporting the legality of adminstra 
tive boards than they have in the 
past. With the vast amount of ad 
ministrative work being taken over 
by provincially appointed boards, it 
is necessary that these boards be en 
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abled to carry out their functions 
properly, This applies especially to 
labor, where lengthy disputes are 
costly; the welfare of the community 
demands quick and effective action 
in the settlement of industrial prob 


lems 
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LAKE SHORE MINES LIMITED || BANK OF MONTREAL 
(No Personal Liability) ESTABLISHED 1817 
DIVIDEND NO. 115 N! TICE is heret siven that an extra 

NOTICE is hereby given that a ’ hstribution t TWENTY CENTS per 
dividend of Eighteen Cents per share SEG the paid-up Capital Stock of thi 
lrchitintacien ne ee cleclncedt tor the year 


on the tssued capital stock of the 


Company, will be paid on the fif ng 30th October, 1948 


a AY IR er 
teenth dav of December, 1948, to : ae a ie cy THIRD : 
shareholders of record at the close Re ee Be . : a "NOVEMBI R. 
of business on the fifteenth day of oy ‘ t in 30th I YJ EMBER, 
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By order of the Board 
KIRKLAND SECURITIES LIMITED 
SECRETARY 
Dated at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 

October 30th, 1948 


GORDON R. BALL. 
General Manager. 
Montreal. 26th October. 1948 
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United Keno Hill Mines In Yukon 
Boosting Silver-Lead Output 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


SSURANCE of an improvement 
. in transportation conditions gives 
promise of unusual activity during 
the next decade in the development 
of the mineral resources of the Yukon 
Territory, and the rich Mayo-Keno 
district is expected to particularly 
benefit. Having already produced 
in excess of $25,000,000 in silver, lead 
and gold, in spite of the handicap of 
poor transportation facilities, as 
well as low prices for silver and lead, 
the Keno area stands out as the most 
important lode mining section of the 
Yukon Territory to date. Today the 
Canada-Alaska highway makes the 
Yukon easier of access, and this along 
with provision within a year of an 
all-weather truck road by the Do- 
rinion government from Mayo to 
Minto and Carmacks, should greatly 
increase exploration and development 
of the Yukon’‘s natural wealth. This 
improved road will tap and greatly 
assist numerous smali high grade 
cperations which are yielding ore 
rich enough to be bagged and ship- 
ped out without treatment, and give 
the Mayo district direct entrance to 
the Pacific port of Haines via the 
cut-off from the Alcan Highway. As 
a result, trucks hauling ore to 
Haines will be able to return with 
equipment and supplies thus provid- 
ing a saving not only in transporta- 
tion costs, but in time. Evidence of 
the growing interest in the Yukon 
Territory in 1947, when prospecting 
generally across the Dominion was 
at a low ebb, was the staking of 2,856 
claims, not including 94 place claims 
recorded, as compared with 500 
claims in 1946. 

e 

An all-weather truck road will be 
of considerable benefit to United 
Keno Hill Mines—-second largest sil- 
ver-lead producer in the Dominion, 
and the district’s principal lod» oper- 
ator, as well as other mining: com- 
panies who have acquired extensive 
holdings in the Keno section, and 
have been shipping high grade ore 
direct to the smelters while arrang- 


. 


ing for large scale development and 
milling facilities. United Keno with- 
holdings of over 160 claims, approxi- 
mately 100 of which were acquired 
from the liquidators of Treadwell 
Yukon Corporation, is currently mill- 
ing around 150 tons daily, but expects 
to have this up to 250 tons next sum- 
mer. Eight additional flotation cells 
should raise capacity to 200 tons be- 
fore the end of the year, and a cyan- 
ide mill now at the property, which 
is to be erected next spring, will fur- 
ther increase capacity to 250 tons 
daily. The expansion plans of the 
company have the objective of stabil- 
ized production of 250,000 ounces of 
silver and 500,000 pounds lead month- 
ly, which at prevailing prices would 
be worth over $300,000 monthly. Sep- 


tember production reached a new 
high of 209,000 ounces silver and 
454,000 pounds lead, valued in ex- 


cess of $250,000. United Keno Hill is 
controlled by Conwest Exploration 
Company and_ Frobisher Limited, 
with the former company providing 
the management. 
ao 

Up to the end of September, United 
Keno Hill Mines has this year ship- 
ped to the smelter 5,500 tons of crude 
ore and concentrates for a total value 
of $1,968.750. Ore reserves at Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, were 63,000 tons averag- 
ing 45.8 ounces silver ard 7.2% lead, 
and it was officially stated early in 
October that reserves had been well 
maintained and sufficient ore was in- 
dicated to justify the present expan- 
sion. A net profit of close to $700,000, 
or 35 cents per share, is unofficially 
estimated as possible this year, after 
allowing for write downs of approxi- 
mately $50,000, whereas $22,000 was 
written off for nine months’ operat- 
ing in 1947. Substantially higher prof- 
its are expected in 1949, and the ad- 
vance of two cents in the price of 
lead last week should mean an addi- 
tion of close to $10,000 a month on 
current production. It is possible con- 
sideration might be given in the lat- 
ter half of 1949 towards initiating 
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The cost-of-living index continued to 
move upward during September, but 
the point increase was only half that 
of August. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index advanced to 159.5 at 
October 1 from 158.9 on September 1. 


Higher prices for eggs, meat and 
citrus fruits accounted for the rise 


in the food index. Clothing and home- 
furnishings and services also rose. 
The earlier increases in autumn lines 
of merchandise showed a tapering-off. 
e 
Employment in Canada at the begin- 
ning of September was at an all-time 
high, with 5,042,000 persons employ- 
ed, according to the D.B.S. 12th quar- 
terly survey of the labor force. Un- 
employment in the first week of Sep 
tember was 67,000, as against 73,000 


a year ago. There are only small 
changes in regional employment 
a slight increase in Quebec and a 


drop in the prairie provinces 

Industrial activity in September rose 
to 156 on the Bank of Commerce in- 
dex (1937-100). Gains were register- 
ed in food and beverage, motor ve- 
hicle, heavy ivon and steel groups. 
More vessels arrived at and departed 
from Canadian ports during 1947 
than in any year since 1941. (D.B.S.) 
Gold production during August passed 
the 300,000 ounce mark for the first 
time since June 1943 (D.B.S.) 

. 


Steel ingot production in Canada dur 
ing September was less than August 
production, but ahead of i947 Sep 
tember figure of 225,457 tons. (D.B.S.) 
There is still a gap between demand 
and supply caused by the reduction 


of imports from U.S. (D.B.S.) 





Canadian merchandise trade, imports 
and exports, showed a favorable bal- 
ance for the first eight months of 
1948 of 197 million dollars, compared 
with a balance of 122 million dollars 
for the equivalent period of 1947. 
(Bank of Montreal Business Review). 
Truman’s win means Canadian for- 
eign trade will continue to be support- 
ed by E.R.P. dollars. 

e 
Canadian wheat stocks in store or in 
transit, October 28, were 184,014,000 


bushels, up 34,906,000 bushels from 
last year’s corresponding figure. 


(D.B.S.) 
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volume of money is a 
inflation. The trend of 
money supply and inactive notice 
deposits in chartered banks for three 
vears is upward, with seasonal swings. 
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Bank of Canada Statistical Summary, Sept, 1948) 
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The future is in your own 
hands when you have money 
you have saved. Open a Canada 
Permanent Savings Account 
today. Begin building a fund 
NOW for future 
emergencies. 


EARN 2%. 
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IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED = 


TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 
NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend of 


25 cents per share in Canadian currency has 
been declared, and that the same will be p 
able on or after the lst day of December, 1943 
in respect of the shares specified in any Bearer 
Share Warrants of the Company of the 1929 
issue upon presentation and delivery of cou- 
pons No. 71 at: 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
King and Church Streets Branch, Toronto 1, 
Canada 
‘(For convenience coupons are also negotiable 
without charge at any branch of The Royal 
Bank of Canada in Canada). 

The payment to Shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 15th day of November 
1948, and whose shares are revresented 
Registered Certificates of the 1929 issue, 
be made by cheque. mailed from the offices 
the Company on the 30th day of Novemt 
1948. 

The Transfer books will be closed from te 
16th dav of November, 1948, to the 30th day 
November, 1948, both inclusive and no Bea 
Share Warrants will be converted into ott 
denominations of Share Warrants during tt 
period 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion of Ca 
ada provides that a tax of 15°; shall be imvo 
and deducted at the source on all divider 
pavable by Canadian debtors to non-resider 
of Canada The tax will be deducted from 
Aividend cheoues mailed to non-resident sha: 
holders and the Comnany's Bankers will ded 
the tax when paving coupons to or 
accounts of non-resident shareholders. Owns 
ship Certificates (Form No. 600) must acco 
pany all dividend counons presented for pz: a 
ment by residents of Canada 

Shareholders resident in the United Sta 
are advised thet a credit for the Canadian t 
withheld at source is allowable avainst the t 
chown on their United States Federal Inco: 
Tay return In order to claim sich credit t 
United States tax authorities reanire evider 
of the deduction of ssid tax. for which purnc 
Registered Shareholders will receive with dir 
dend cheaues a Certificate of Tax Deductic 
and Bearers of Share Warrants mrst comple 
Ownrershinv Certificates (Form No. 601) in du 
licate and the Bank cashing the coupons © 
endorse hoth copies with a Certifieste relat 
to the deduction and payment of the tax a 
return one Certificate to the Shareholder 
farms No..601 are not available at local Unit 
States banks, they can be secured from t 
Company's office or. The Royal Bank of Canac 
Toronto 

Subiect to Canadian regulations affecti 
enemv aliens, non-residents of Canada may cc 
vert this Canadian dollar dividend into Unit 
States currency or such other foreign curre 
cies aS are permitted by the general regulatic 
of the Canadian Foreign Exchange Cont: 
Board at the official Canadian Foreign Exchar 
control rates prevailing on the date of prese 
tation Such conversion can be effected or 
through an Authorized Dealer, ie.. a Canad! 
branch of any Canadian chartered bank 7 
Agencv of The Roval Bank of Canada, 68 W 
liam Street, New York City, is prepared to @ 
cent dividend cheques or coupons for collectic 
through an Authorized Dealer and converst: 
into anv permitted foreign currency 

The Secretary will on request and when ava 
able forward to the holder of any Bearer Sha 
Warrant of the Company a cony of the Co: 
panv’s annual renvort for the fiseal year. 

BEARER WARRANT HOlT.DERS' SHOU! 
PARTICUTARLY NOTE THAT COUPON Ni‘ 
70 WAS BY BOARD RESOT.UTION DECLARE 
NOT AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDEND PURPOSI 
BUT WAS REQUIRED TO BE SURRENDERI 
AS EVIDENCE OF THE ISSUANCE OF RIGH1 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE RECENT SAI 
OF THE COMPANY'S HOLDINGS IN INTE! 
NATIONAL PETROIEUM COMPANY, LIMITF'? 
AND IN CONSEQUENCE COTPON NO. 71 ! 
DESIGNATED FOR THE PURPOSE OF TH! 
DIVIDEND 
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BY ORDER OF THE BOARI 
COLIN D. CRICHTON, 
General Secretary 

56 Church Street, 

Toronto 1, Ontario 

November 3rd, 1948 
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div: dends. The company is understood 
ty save no debts and a working cap- 
ita. position of around $1,000,090. Op- 
tio:s outstanding on 300,000 shares 
wil! increase working capital $300, 
an when exercised. 
e 
hat is described as a “major new 
di: overy” is reported from the Keno 
Hi section on a wholly owned claim 
of ‘nited Keno Hill Mines. The find 
he been stripped by bulldozers for a 


je th of 400 feet and averages 11 
fe in width. Bulk sampling of 10 
ti of oxidized materials zave an 

age of 20% lead, 15% zinc, 100 


ou ces Silver and .4 ounce gold, or a 
ye ie of over $200 to the ton. Ore 
wi extracted from subsidiary veins 


revious developments in this gei- 
er . area. The new discovery is well 
pr tected for at least a half mile 


in ll directions and is regarded as of 
ou standing importance. It can be de- 
ve »ped by an adit on the 200-foot 
le. 1. The property holdings of United 


kc io Hill Mines stretch along 12 
m es and embrace several mines, 


fii of which are currently being de- 


ve »ped. The Hector property has 
be a developed on three levels, with 
tt 300-foot horizon the most adad- 
va ced, some 700 feet of continuous 


hi; n grade ore having been opened. 


Tl : combined value of the silver and 


le. d is estimated at $62.73. A winze 
is now 120 feet below the 409-foot 
adit level on the Calumet property 
an! a cross-cut at 50 feet cut the vein 
it the 450-foot horizon, with an aver- 
ag Of 100 ounces silver over six 


APPOINTED DIRECTOR 





M. W. McCUTCHEON 


William Horsey has announced, on 
ehalf of the Board of Directors of 
ominion Stores Limited, the election 

M. W. McCutcheon to the Direc- 
rate of the Company. Mr. McCut- 
eon is Vice-President and Managing 
irector of Argus Corporation Limited 
id a Director of a number of other 
mpanies. * 





} 
W. M. V. ASH 


he Directors of the Shell Oil Com- 
any of Canada, Limited have announc- 
d the appointment of W. M. V. Ash 
‘is President. Formerly General Mana- 
er of United British Oilfields, Trini- 
lad, B.W.1L, Mr. Ash succeeds P. M. 
‘owlie, President of Shell since 1929, 
vho will undertake new administrative 
luties in London, England. During 
bey and 1945 Mr. Ash was a member 
t the Supplies Committee of the Pe- 
‘coleum Administration for War in 
New York, 





feet. The floor on the 400-foot level 
assayed 81.1 ounces over 7.0 feet for 
215 feet. A high grade orebody opened 
on the 200-foot level on the Elsa 
mine, averaged 120 ounces silver ove) 
three feet for 135 feet. 
Murmac-Lake Athabaska Mines 
which holds a 60% interest in a 16- 
claim group in the Keno Hill area, 
Yukon Territory, has arranged fi 
nances to the amount of $150,000 to 
start development of the siiver-lead 
possibilities of the property this fall. 


Another property held by Murmac 
on the north shore of Lake Atha- 
baska, about 7,000 feet west of the 


Nicholson Mines claims, has been ac- 
quired by Conwest Explorations, Ltd. 
A new company, Tazin Mines, Ltd., 
is being formed with a capitalization 

f 3,000,000 shares, and Murrnac re 
ceive 1,000,000 shares as vendor. Con 
west is making preparations for an 
extensive and systematic Geiger 
counter survey of the possibilities of 
the three claims and six fracticns fo) 
radioactive minerals. A survey last 
year with a Geiger counter located 
several areas which gave indications 
of intensive radioactivity. Original 
exploration was for gold and a num- 
ber of showings of heavy visible gold 
were uncovered. 


Shares of Anacon Lead Mines Ltd. 
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Our Monthly Review and Securities List for 


November is prepared 
form with features of spec 


and stock investors. 


Wood, 


an entirely new 


‘tial interest to bond 
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a total of 309,934 tons of positive and QQ a, me 
probable ore, exclusive of the 75,000 Be ¢ ae Fs NP 


tens since indicated by drilling on the 


& op 


ee ee a ee on newly acquired Shawinigan property. 
the Toronto Stock Exchange. The ; ; : a= J 
company owns what was itormerlys o ) Pa 
the Tetrault mine in Portneuf The nickel-copper industry of On anes 
County, Quebec, operated during the  tario, notwithstanding the fact that SS] { . 
war years by Siscoe Metals, Ltd. lower grades of ore are being treated, a \ = S17 
under a contract with the Dominion increased its production of nickel by Ww A ~ 
government. Additional adjoining 11% and that of copper by 5‘> during at \!. NY 
ground has been acquired on which ithe first nine months of this year, Qy. ie fit 
an active diamond drilling program it is made known by the Statistical = fh fl 
has been proceeding with high values Branch of the Ontario Department S 1 Oo 
in both lead and zine reported. The ef Mines. Production includes that eet 
mill has a rated capacity of 430 tons of the International Nickel Company Se 
caily and installation of new equip and Falconbridge Nickel, Nickel out- aS ; 4 
ment is expected to raise this to 500 put amounted to 190,477,103 in the &». 
tors. With machinery and equipment three-quarter period of 1948 against rae 
reaching the property much earlier 170,776,213 pounds in the like period S 
than anticipated it is hoped to have oi last year. Copper output was est! ae 
the mill turning over about the mid- mated at 183,488,310 pounds this Q. 
dle of this month. The last ore re- year as compared with 174,529,644 in le 
serve estimate in May, 1948, showed the first nine months of 1947. &. aes 
ie? 
BUSINESS AND MARKE FORECAST! ‘Ss ) 
a 
Fundamentals Unchanged | |\g 
c 


BY ELARUSPEN 
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THE LONG-TERM NEW YORK AND CANADIAN MARKET Xi 
TREND: Primary trend upward. Barring war, movement could extend ey, 
well into 1949. Intermediate trend downward since the June-July 


high points to late September, 


with turnabout now being attempted. 
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In the American general newspaper puzzlement as to why the Gee 
polls and the betting odds on the election went so completely wrong, Wy, 
no one has yet pointed out that the stock market refused to join in ree 
a pre-election Dewey celebration. Whether the market would have put S 
on a bullish display of note, as many assumed would be the case, had ——? 
the Republican candidate been elected cannot be known, of course. In S 
any event, that it did not prematurely demonstrate for Dewey may * “ 
be seen in the fact that its vear’s high, to date, as concerrs the more © beanel 
active industrial list, was established on June 12, Industrials 193.1¢ aes 
some ten days before the Republicans had determined on their choice (‘& 
as candidate for the Presidency =>. 
Minor advance of the past month started from September lows S 
Test of the market will be whether, on the post-election selling ot ay. 
stocks by those who were disappointed in the results, one or both (Sax 
averages will be able to hold, on closing prices, at or above such S) 
points. Ability to hold, after due baeking and filling, would suggest be 
renewal of the advance Decisive downside penetration by bott S 
averages would call for another test of the year’s lows established in am ; 
the first quarter. Reelection of Mr. Truman, as we view the matte! S 
does not change the business fundamentals or lessen the inflationary < 4 
pressure, both of which forces have been bull points for the market S 
Would therefore continue long-term stoek positions 2 : 
DOW-JONES STOCK AVERAGES oS 9S o 
JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV ie st 


INDUSTRIALS 


DAILY AVERAGE 


1,405,000 1,100,000 662,000 
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A heavy leather lined oxford for winter. 
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happenings at home and abroad. 


























ABOUT INSURANCE 





Policvholders Have Predominant 
Interest In Lite Profits 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


It is not always realized that 
one of the peculiarities ol the 
lite insurance business is that in 
the case of mutual companies all 
the prolits belong to the policy- 
holders. and that even in the 
case ol stock companies — the 
shareholders have only a small 
interest compared with that of 
the policvholders. 


@ IS WELL KNOWN by those in 
the business that modern life insu 
ance originated with a mutual society 
which charged higher premiums than 
subsequent experience proved to be 
necessary. This resulted in the crea 
tion of a surplus which, as the unde 
taking was a mutual one, had to be 
distributed among the members, and 
it was in this way that the system of 
granting dividends or bonuses to 
pclicyholders had its beginning. Com- 
panies formed subsequently, whether 
mutual or stock, in order to meet 
competition, were forced to adopt the 
practice of issuing participating poli 
cies, as the idea of receiving a divi 
dend or bonus evidently imade a 
strong appeal to insurance buyers 
from the very beginning of the busi- 
ness 

At present the great bulk of the 
business transacted by Canadian life 
insurance companies is done on the 
participating plan. At the end of 1947 
the total participating funds of these 
companies amounted to $2,959,752,300 
or a revenue basis, while their total 
non-participating funds were S$768.- 
188,149 

It is provided under the Dominion 
insurance law that in the case of com 
panies which have a capital stock 
the directors may from time to time 
set apart such portion of the uet prof 
its as they deem safe and proper for 
Cistribution as dividends or bonuses 
to shareholders and holders of par: 
ticipating policies, ascertaining the 
part thereof which has been derived 
from participating policies and dis 


THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada 
TORONTO 





NOTICE 


-reby given that the China 
Fire Insurance Company Limited 
having ceased to carry on busi- 
ness in Canada, has reinsured 


ts liabilities in Canada, in the 
Tnion Insurance Society of Can- 
ton Limited which is”. regis- 


tered under the Canadian and 
British Insurance Companies Act, 
1932, as amended, to. transact 
business in Canada, and will apply 
to the Minister of Finance for 
the release on the 29th day of 
November, 1948, of the securities 
on deposit with the Minister of 
Finance; and that any Canadian 
polic vholder opposing suc h re 
lease should file his opposition 
thereto with the Minister of 
Finance, Ottawa, on or before 
the 29th day of November, 1948 

Dated at Toronto, Ont., this 
13th day of August, 1948 


COLIN E. SWORD 
Chief Agent for Canada 


tinguishing such part from the prof- 
its derived from other sources; and 
the holders of participating policies 
shall be entitled to share in that por- 
tion of the profits so set apart which 
have been distinguished as having 
been derived from participating poli- 
mes (including a share of the vrofits 
arising from the sale of securities in 
the proportion of the mean partici- 
pating fund to the total funds), to 
the extent of not less than ninety per 
cent thereof.” 

It is further provided that “before 
fixing or arriving at the amount of 
divisible profits, interest on the 
amount of unimpaired paid-up capital 
stock, but not including any _ pre- 
miums or bonuses paid thereon or in 
respect thereof, which have been ex- 
pended in the establishment, prosecu- 
tion or extension of the company’s 
business or applied to making good 
any impairment of capital, and on 
any other sum or sums from time to 
time standing at the credit of the 
shareholders may be allowed or cred 
ited to such shareholders at the aver- 
age net rate of interest earned in the 
preceding year, or other period under 
consideration, upon the mean _ in- 
vested funds of the company; such 
shareholders to be, however, charged 
with a fair proportion of all losses 
incurred upon investments or other 
lesses of a similar character in pro- 
portion of the mean shareholders’ 
fund to the mean total funds.” 


Non-Par Profits 


It is also enacted that the rights 
of the participating policyholders to 
share in the profits realized from the 
non-participating branch of the busi- 
ness of any company in which such 
policyholders are so entitled under 
the Acts relating to such company ii 
force on May 4, 1910, are not inter- 
fered with by the foregoing provision. 

It is apparent that the life insui 
ance business occupies rather a pecul- 
iar position. Where it is carried on by 
mutual companies, all the profits be 
long to the policyholders, but even 
where it is carried on by stock com 
panies, the shareholders have only a 
small interest in the profits compared 
with that of the policyholdei's 

Every life company operating un- 
der Dominion registry is required at 
all times to retain in Canada and 
under its own control assets of a 
value at least equal to the amount of 
its total liabilities to its policyholders 
in Canada, and of such assets an 
amount at least equal to two-thirds of 
its total liabilities in Canada must 
consist of investments in or loans 
upon Canadian securities. 

To enable the Superintendent of In 
surance to determine the liabilities of 
life companies operating under Do- 
minion registry, every company must 
deposit and keep deposited with the 
Superintendent a copy of its estab 
lished premium rates for all plans of 
insurance, together with particulars 
concerning the several equities, if 
any, guaranteed under each plan of 
insurance, in event of surrender o1 
termination of premium payment at 
any time, and in respect of special 
plans of insurance the company must 
deposit like information on request 
by the Superintendent; and also cop 
ies of all forms of policy contracts 
issued in Canada 


Deposit’ Requirements 


Canadian and British life com 
panies operating in Canada’ unde 
Dominion registry are required to 
maintain a deposit with the govern 
ment at Ottawa of the market value 
of $50,000 in securities of or guaran 
teed by the Dominion of Canada, or 
in securities of or guaranteed by any 
province of Canada, or in securities 
of or guaranteed by the United King 
dom or any British Dominion or col 
ony. If any other than the aforesaid 
securities are offered as a deposit, 
they may be accepted at such valua- 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


tion and on such conditions as the 
Treasury Board may direct. 

United States and other foreign life 
companies transacting business in 
Canada are each required to make a 
deposit of $100,000 for a certificate of 
Dominion registry and also to main- 
tain at all times assets in Canada in 
respect to their Canadian life busi 
ness of an amount at least equal to 
their liabilities to policyholders in 
Canada, Any registered company may 
at any time deposit with the govern 
ment any further securities beyond 
the sum required to be deposited, and 
such securities are held and dealt 
with as if they were part of the sum 
required to be deposited. 

In every annual statement of Ca 
nadian business required to be filed 
by these foreign life companies, the 
bonds, debentures, stocks and other 
securities are taken into account at 
the market values applicable to the 
securities at the date of the state- 
ment or, in the discretion of the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, at a date 
not more than sixty days before the 
date of the statement. The liabilities 
in the annual statement in respect to 
their Canadian business must include 
a reserve for all unmatured obliga- 
ticns guaranteed under the terms of 
their policies, which reserve must be 
cemputed in accordance with the re- 
quirements set out in Schedule 2 of 
the Foreign Insurance Companies’ 
Act. 





e a. 

Inquiries 
Editor, About Insurance: 

Can you furnish me with any in 
formation Individual 
Underwriters, the New York Kecip 
Underwriters, 
Underwriters, 
York City, 


executive 


which Ernest W 
and manager? 
C. W. A., Yarmouth, N.S. 
These three reciprocals: are regu- 
larly licensed 
government 
protection 
Their plan of 
exchanging 
contracts 
corporations 
coming up to their requirements as 
preferred risks against loss by fire, 
windstorm 
Those who join in this exchange are 
known as subscribers, and the limit 
subscriber 
single risk is an amount equal to one 


Canadian subscribers. 
operation 
inter-insurance 
individuals, 


sprinkler 





umbe 


Fire and Allied UAL CASUA a Sh 


Lines Written in 
Associated Companies 
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and one-half times his own anrua] 
premium, while his maximum ]j::}jj 
ity, no matter how many, risks are 
involved in a single fire, is limiteg 
to ten times his annual prem)um, 
Total assets of Individual WU) dey. 
writers in Canada at the end of (947 
were $437,056, while their tal 
liabilities in this country amou:iteq 
to $89,988, showing an exces. 0; 
assets over liabilities of $347 56g 
Total assets in Canada of New \ 5rk 
Reciprocal Underwriters were § 14. 
430, while their total liabilities in hig 
country were $71,471, showing ap 
excess of assets over liabilitie: 0; 
$242,959. Total assets in Canad 0 
Affiliated Underwriters at the er oj 
1947 were $580,928, while their + ta) 
liabilities in this country amou ted 
to $188,824, showing an exces: of 
assets over liabilities of $392 ‘04 
Their head office for Canad: js 
situated at Toronto, and their goy yy 
ment deposits are: Affiliated U) jer. 


‘writers, $264,430; Individual Ur je 


writers, $128,420; New York R 
rocal Underwriters, $101,580. 


Automobile and General Casualty Insurance 
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COMPANY ss y “THE SAFETY 
MINDED 
COMPANY” 






Agency Inquiries Invited 
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ear was 1866... 


the leaders in Canada’s confederation movement met in London and argued a 
knotty problem: what to name the new nation. “Colony” fell far short ot suiting the 
temper of Canadian thinking. It is recorded that Sir Leonard Tilley of New Brunswick 


finally pointed out the aptness of the biblical quotation 


“He shall have dominion also trom sea to sea.” 


There is a lesson for every Canadian in this story from the past. By the very origin 


ot the name, “Dominion” can never mean “domination. ‘‘Domination”’ would never 


be accepted by Canadians. But the Dominion ot Canada is the Dominion of a free 


peopie . . . men and women who are privileged to express their will through the 


ballot box 


vr r ) y) } 
When YOU cast your secret ballot at every election 


municipal, } 


vincial, federal—you 


exercise a Aunty dnd privilege bla ned, worked, and fought for by your forefathers. Your volte 


protects the future of your children. To fais in this duty is to be less than a good citizen. 
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Waterfront o. the Town oO York (now Toronto) in 1832 
Gooderham & Worts Mill in foreground 
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U.K. Must Expand Production 


In Basic Industries 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


li « becoming increasingly clear 

t the main hope for Britain 
» a gradually shrinking sellers’ 
n ket is to expand production 
i, basic industries, particularly 
th ose that will provide capital 
e tipment. Men must be di- 
» ted from the industries which 
| duce luxury goods. 

‘Ir. Marston points out that 
i: lated examples of British 
co vital expansion cannot hide 
tL fact that Britain must put 
m ce of her income into capital. 


Lon mn, 

T {APPENED that when the first 
m otings of the Anglo-American 

ctivity Council were being held 

the -apital development of Britain 

ttracting more than usual atten 

tion The pattern of the nation’s econ- 


omy nad been outlined in the memor 
and:.m submitted to the Organization 


for ‘uropean Economic -Co-operation 
in connection with the first year’s 
all aid. 
P) ogress in modernization and de- 
ment had been carefully inves- 
tigated by The Times. The biggest 
‘apiial plan in Britain, the Margam 
ct of the Steel Company of 
Wales, had been visited by Dominion 
representatives and by a party of 
publicizing journalists. Preliminary 
rrangements had been completed for 
the erection by an American combine 
the largest oil-refinery in Britain. 
‘rous smaller projects were in- 
ling into the news. The problem 
if inadequate mechanical equipment 


is only a part of the Productivity 
Council’s investigations, but it is an 


important part. Ona general impres- 
one would say that good pro- 
ress Was being made in repairing the 
ges of war and continuing Brit- 
iin's industrial evolution. 

After the foreign exchange crisis of 
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Replace your present 





sleep .. . 





thermostat. 





CHRONOTHERM 


ELECTRIC CLOCK THERMOSTAT 


restores day level in the morning .. . 


August-September 1947 drastic cuts 
in expenditure were planned, involv 
ing not only imports from abroad but 
also, at home, consumption and capi- 
tal expenditure. These economies 
have not been successfully enforced 
As regards capital expenditure, the 
1947 rate of $8,000 million is being 
approximately maintained, although 
by the end of 1948 authorized expendi 
ture was to have been cut to an an 
nual rate of $5,280 million. 

However, the maintained rate in 
terms of money represents appreci- 
ably less in terms of equipment, for 
prices during the year have continued 
to rise. At any rate, the $8,000 mil 
lion represents about one-fifth of the 
national income, and, as the Chancel 
lor of the Exchequer has warned, it 
cannot ‘be provided without aggravat 
ing inflation unless industry and the 
general public are willing to save 
with more determination than hither- 
to 


Nil Investment 


In the first two postwar years, 1946 
and 1947, “re-equipment” was some. 
what below the pre-war rate, and net 
new investment was nil. This year 
there will be a surplus of perhaps 
$200 million after allowing for re- 
placement. By end-1949 the scheduled 
development will allow re-equipment 
at only about 5 per cent above the 
pre-war rate (roughly corresponding 
with the increase in the population) ; 
and net investment will remain below 
the pre-war rate. 

The imagination of British (‘and 
many oversea) industrialists has been 
captured by the immense $240 million 
steel-works project at Margam. But 
such developments give an entirely 
false idea of Britain’s industrial re 
surgence. The cold figures show that 
not nearly enough is being done to 
make good the ravages of war, which 
eliminated something like a third of 
the nation’s real capital. 
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Five industries—steel, coal, oil, 
electricity, and chemicals—account 
for the whole of the net industrial in- 
vestment program for the next year 
or so. Their investment programs 
reach a peak of some $1,000 million 
annually in 1949 and thereafter ease 
This is, no doubt, a perfectly logical 
method of dealing with a big problem 
when resources are limited. In the 
early 1950’s capital should be avail 
able to a fairly wide range of indus 
try. Some of the secondary industries 
are, of course, modernizing and de 
veloping already; but others have 
actually to let their real capital de- 
teriorate, because the resources need 
ed are not yet available 

The calls on British industry are 
stronger than ever before. Commit 
ted by the Marshall Plan to a big part 
in the industrial recovery of Western 
Europe, Britain will be exporting in 
creasing quantities of coal and capital 
goods to the continent. The Domin- 
ions look to Britain for a large part 
of the capital equipment needed for 
their own industrialization. Large 
scale (though not, in most people’s 
opinion, sufficiently ambitious) plans 
are in hand for capital development 
of the Colonial areas. 

Foreign countries, particularly the 
South American states, with which 
Britain has traditional commercial 
ties, want industrial and transporta- 
tion equipment from Britain. And 
across the “iron curtain” (in countries 
to which Britain may have sooner or 


later to turn for supplies of food and 
e—-— --- 
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comfort. 








raw material) there is a persistent de- 
mand for just these capital goods. 
Britain’s concentration on a few 
basic industries seems wise It is 
questionable whether the process is 
being carried far enough. Great ef 
fort is still being expended on textiles 
which can be made almost anywhere 
A profusion of light industries pours 
its wares upon a world market which 
is increasingly reluctant to buy them 
Meanwhile recruitment of labor to 
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the basic industries is making no 
headway whatever, while the distrib- 
utive trades, already more than suf- 
ficient to cope with the limited sup 
plies of goods available, continue to 
swell. Few people have much con 
fidence any longer in the ability of 
British industry as a whole to expand 
its output, with or without the advice 
of the Productivity Council. The case 
concentrating on essentials is 
therefore very strong 
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FROM EDITOR'S CHAIR 
(Continued from Page 10) 


portfolios and leave Quebec unrepre 
sented in the Dominion cabinet 
Meanwhile in Ontario the Dominion 
government was being attacked in 
the provincial legislature on the ex 
actly opposite ground of lack of 
energy in fighting the war, so that 
in both the major provinces the most 
violent attempts were being made to 
hamper and defeat the efforts of the 
national government to preserve a 
measure of national unity. Those who 
were at that time anxious to destroy 
Mr. King were not particular what 
allies they worked with in the 
attempt. But Mr. King was not de 
troyable 

It is easy to maintain that M1 
King could have governed Canada 
better than he has, that he could 
have given its policies more. vigor 
and more definiteness, especially in 
international matters, that he could 
have been a greater aid to its friends 
and a greater deterrent to its ene 
mies. Those who maintain this have 
to show that Mr. King would have 
been allowed to do all these admi 
rable things and would still have been 
kept in power as Prime Minister. The 
same charge can be brought against 
Franklin Roosevelt, and even more 
strongly against President Wilson 
who when he did try to make the 
United States a greater aid to its 
friends and deterrent to its enemies 
was promptly repudiated by the 
American people. Canada even more 
than the United States is a melting 
pot nation, in which the melting pro 
cess is far from complete and the 
product has not fused. In such a 
nation it is dangerous for leaders 
to put more definiteness into the 
national policies than the nation will 
stand. Canada has not been commit 
ted to much during Mr. King’s term 
of office, but she has not tailed to 
come up to scratch when required 
without any commitments. She has 
not made many alliances, but the 
world knows where she stands. She 
has seldom embarked upon any seri 
ous course until the circumstances 
compelled her to do so. but she has 
compensated for the delay by em 
barking upon it with the minimum 
disruption of her national unity, and 
by persisting in it with all her 
strength 

e®.6h6©8 
WASHINGTON LETTER 
(Continued from Page 8) 
Roosevelt called the ill-clothed. ill-fed 
and ill-housed 

There is considerable interest in 
how he will “pay off" disloyal mem. 
bers of his immediate family. It is 
likely that there may be four new 
faces among his nine cabinet advis 
ers, although he may give them time 
to resign on their own. 

It won't be all clear sailing for the 
Democrats. The party was badly split 
during the campaign, and it is divided 
on most issues excepting foreign pol- 
icy. Two issues that can nullify those 
House and Senate majorities and 
block Mr. Truman's Legislative good 
intentions, are the Taft-Hartley law 
and the civil rights question 

It all depends on how well Mr. Tru- 
man handles himself from here on 
cut. If he does as well as he did in 
the campaign, he will be safe. 
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A* THE 34th annual convention of 
4 the Association of Canadian Ad 
vertisers in Toronto, October 27 to 29 
the Annual Advertising Awards were 
made at a closing dinner. The Gold 
Medal, highest award, went to G 
Alec Phare, director of R. C. Smith 
and Son of Toronto. The award is 
for the most outstanding contribution 
to Canadian advertising by anyone 
‘n advertising or any of its allied 
the , Four Silver Medals were 
Novembene Silver Medal for an out 
on deposit wibution to Canadian ad 
Finance; and tr.vortising manager 
poli yholder opposing ng depart 
lease should file his cy,p wublic 
thereto with the Minister +% iz 
Finance, Ottawa, on or before 
the 29th day of November, 1948 
Dated at Toronto, Ont., this 
13th day of August, 1948 
COLIN E. SWORD 
Chief Agent for Canada 
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Silver Medal for an outstanding con- 
tribution to advertising by an execu- 
tive in the media fields went to Hor- 
ace T. Hunter, president of Maclean 
Hunter Publishing Co. Ltd., of Toron 
to. A new award, a Silver Medal foi 
an outstanding contribution to Cana 
dian advertising by anyone engaged 
in the graphic arts industry was in 
augurated this year. It was awarded 
to Roydon Barbour, manager of Sat 
urday Night Toronto. The 
1948-49 president of the Association is 
George S. Bertram, advertising man 
ager of Swift Canadian Co. Ltd., To 


ronto 


Press, 


° 

YULMINATING a business caree} 
C of 41 years, W. H. Stewart, sec 
retary-treasurer and a director of 
Anaconda American Brass Ltd., an 
nounced his retirement on October 1, 
1948. On May &, 1928, he was appoint 
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that Wilfrid E 


ed secretary of the company, elected 
a director on November 4, 1935, and 
appointed secretary and treasurer on 
April 2, 1941, which post he held until 
his retirement 

To fill the vacancies created by ‘Mi 
Stewart's retirement, A. R. McGinn, 
formerly assistant secretary and 
comptroller has been appointed sec- 
retary-comptroller and E. J. Bairstow, 
formerly assistant treasurer, assumes 
the post of treasurer. William A, Mof- 
fatt, Waterbury, Connecticut, and 
Lt. Col. Gault MeCombe, Montreal, 
were elected directors filling the va 
cancies caused by the retirement of 
Mr. Stewart and the death of John 
A. Coe. Sr., of Waterbury 

. 

C; W. HADDEN, president of Kel- 

4vinator of Canada Ltd., announced 
Watson, who has 


your car winter-safe. But don’t be late—because winter won't wait! 


been with the company in the capa- 
city of assistant to the president, has 
resigned his position to accept the 
important post of general manager 
of Kelvinator Ltd. of London and 
Crewe, England. 


a b. GAY, vice-president 

and comptroller, International 
Harvester Co. of Canada, Ltd., has 
been elected to the firm’s board of 
directors. He joined the organiza- 
tion’s accounting department in 1925; 
in 1935 he became general auditor 
for Argentina and Uruguay and dur- 
ing 1944 he was promoted to general 
auditor and financial officer for all 
operations in South America. Mr 
Gay came to Canada as company 
comptroller February 1. 1945, and 
was elected a vice-president Decem- 
ber 7 of the same year 
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